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Before you tear the May sheet off your calendar, make sure that your 
church’s World Service remittance to complete the fiscal year has been sent 
to the conference treasurer. 


June is graduation month. It is a good time to counsel with young people 
about church-related vocations and about choosing a Methodist college. It 
is time also to help our own young people by receiving the Student Day 
offering for loans and scholarships. 


June is time also to think of planning the program year that begins in the 
fall for most churches. This issue of THE METHODIST STORY—our 
third annual Program Planning Number—is designed to help with that 
task. Whatever date you pick for your program planning meeting (Disci- 
pline { 216), use the June METHODIST STORY. 


Methodist Student Day. Commencement season brings our attention to 
Methodists who are, or are about to become, college students. A special 
offering goes for student scholarships and loans. 


World Service Sunday. The leaflet for use on this day tells of the work of 
the Board of Pensions, which receives support for its administrative work 
through World Service. 


World Service Sunday. Subject of the educational leaflet is the work of 
Methodist educational institutions, especially for training ministers. 


World Service Sunday. The Fourth Sunday leaflet for this day tells how 
our World Service dollars serve through Methodist hospitals and homes. 


Labor Sunday. On the day before Labor Day the Church expresses its 
concern for the spiritual and physical welfare of all who work. 


Rally Day. A church school may choose its own date for Rally Day. The 
purpose is to highlight Christian education as public schools reopen. In 
many conferences a special offering is received for the work of the Confer- 
ence Board of Education. 


World Service Sunday. Our World Service dollars, though given “for 
others,” help our own church schools through the Division of the Local 
Church of the Board of Education. This day’s World Service leaflet tells 
how. 


* Observance set by General Conference. 

















Bulletin Liners 


Story west 


A PROGRAM JOURNAL Through the Methodist Student 

Movement the church ministers to 

VOLUME 3, NUMBER 6 june 1959 Methodist-preference students in more 

than 400 colleges and universities that 
are tax supported. 








A Mission at Our Doorstep, by Caspar Nannes Every time we are absent from 
Whee Ta | church we are voting that it shall be 
closed. 

The Year of Enlistment, by Roy H. Short 

Planning Your Year’s Work in: Education, 12; | The Board of Lay Activities has just 
Stewardship, 15; Evangelism, 17; Missions, 19; passed its goal of 12,500 local chartered 
Christian Social Relations, 21; Worship, 23 | chapters of Methodist Men. 
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No man really gives until he gets 


Program Resources great joy out of giving. 


Start with the Discipline, by Elbert C. Cole The man who holds his religion in 
Africa: Land of Turmoil and Opportunity, by C. Melvin Blake his wife’s name gets very little use out 


The Church’s Mission in Town and Country, by Mae Hurley Ashworth of it. 


The Christian Plus in Medical Missions, by Harold and Dorothy The Division of World Missions of 
Brewster The Methodist Church is conducting 

Your Benevolences: Quiz, 40; Work Sheet, 41-2; Quiz Answers, 43-4; work on every continent except 
Benevolence Report, 44 Australia, with organized missions in 
: : = : 41 countries. 

Nationwide Program for World Peace, by Carl D. Soule eats 

° ° TH: | 7 4 ne ala 7 , : 
Higher Education Is Local, by William E. Clark Your will can make you an im- 
mortal. 

Methodist Men Plan Ahead i 

World Service Agency Any automobile would be glad to 

go to church on Sunday if it has a 


Set Training Sessions for Leaders and Workers ; 
good guide. 


On a Wide Circuit, by W. W. Reid 

: sisal Some people think they are thinki 
How to Build Attendance for Meetings, by William M. Hearn me people think they are thinking 
because they are able to repeat the 
Just Out things that thinkers say. 
It Worked for Us! 


. “The church is the mother of all 
Church Program Information, 1959-60 


philanthropy’—Charles P. Taft. 
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Then there is that man whose reli- 
gion consists of the things he does 


Epwin H. Maynarp, editor E. Harotp Monn, publisher 
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You find very few family altars 
alongside of bars in a home. 
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the age of the 
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Americas 1] 


5,000,000 restless souls 


bring their wants and fears right up to 
the door of the church. 


by Caspar Nannes 


Never in the history of our country 
has the church faced greater chal- 
lenges or been provided with more op- 
portunities to serve the nation than 
today. 

In a world unsettled by atomic dis- 
coveries and space exploration, man 
has lost faith in the material yardsticks 
of the past. 

Since these no longer satisfy him, 
he is listening ever more intently to 
what the church has to say. Interna- 
tionally the threat of war, the spec- 
tacular rise of nationalism among 
peoples of underdeveloped countries, 
the closing of once fertile areas for mis- 
sionary enterprises—these and similar 
happenings are forcing the average 
American to ponder deeply contem- 
porary world conditions. 

Despite the importance of global 
questions, most Americans are more 
concerned with the closer national is- 


sues. In this area they will turn to 
the church for guide posts to possible 
roads of solution. They fall naturally 
into three avenues. 

The first consists of those broad is- 
sues having national implications and 
impact. Our population outburst and 
shifts, integration, separation of church 
and state, the possible candidacy of a 
Roman Catholic for president are 
among them. 

The next comprises problems closely 
related to the churches. They include 
the urgent need for church buildings, 
the dilemma facing downtown con- 
gregations, the inadequate salaries min- 
isters receive and the great need for 
more clergymen, Christian higher edu- 
cation, religious revival in our time and 
denominational mergers. 

Matters perplexing individuals, so- 
ciety and the church make up the last 
group. Juvenile delinquency, interfaith 
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marriages, the inability of older minis- 
ters to get jobs, the right of ministerial 
privilege in court, chaplains and the 
armed forces and the growing practice 
of commercial Sunday sales are among 
these problems. 

Instinctively the non-churchgoer as 
well as the church member looks to the 
ministry for guidance on these ex- 
tremely personal questions. Here is 
am area where moral leadership is 
sought, and for the overwhelming 
majority of Americans that means the 
church and its clergymen. How well 
they do the job will determine much of 
the moral climate of our nation for 
years to come. 


The Population Explosion 


Probably the most spectacular na- 
tional phenomenon of our period is the 
tremendous population outburst. To 
this should be added the extreme 
mobility of our people. Today we are 
a nation of 175,000,000 restless souls; 
by 1975 the number will increase to 
220,000,000. 

Church membership at the end of 
1958 came to 104,189,678 persons, or 
61 per cent of the national population. 
There were 35,846,477 Catholics re 
ported, 59,823,777 Protestants, and 
5,500,000 Jews. If all nominal Protes- 
tants and children were included the 
figure would leap to an astounding 
132,115,901 church members. Recent 
1959 statistics place The Methodist 
Church first among the Protestants 
with 9,691,916 members and _ the 
Southern Baptist Convention second 
with 9,206,758. 

A 1958 year-end report by the Amer- 
ican Institute of Public Opinion, Dr. 
George Gallup, director, sets attend 
ance at churches and synagogues at 
an all-time high with week-end aver- 
ages of 50,500,000 men, women and 
children. This comes to 49 per cent of 
the total adult civilian population. 

If people stayed put, the churches 
would have a tremendous task serving 
them. But 30 million Americans each 
vear are packing up and moving some 
place else, Dr. H. Conrad Hoyer of 
Chicago, executive secretary of the 
Division of Home Missions, National 
Lutheran Council, recently reported. 


Dr. Nannes is religious news editor for the 
Washington (D.C.) Star. For his outstand- 
ing coverage of the news of religion he has 
been made a fellow of the National Reli- 
gious Publicity Council. 
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“By 1975 one of every 10 persons in 
the United States will live in the 600- 
mile-long megalopolis stretching from 
Flaverhill, Mass., to Washington, 
D.C.,” the Rev. Meryl Ruoss, execu- 
tive director of the Urban Church 
Department, National Council of 
Churches, asserts. There will be 17 
such megalopolises in the mid-1970s. 


Tension Over Integration 


The population shift and its many 
attendant problems are still over- 
shadowed today by the number one 
issue facing our country—integration. 
So much has been written on it that 
only a few points bearing directly 
upon the churches need to be noted 
here. 

Segregation has been opposed by 
practically every major Protestant de- 
nomination at national conventions. 
But church leaders will frankly admit 
these statements have little value so 
far as enforcement is concerned. Their 
chief importance comes as expressions 
by the denomination on a moral issue. 
The basic application remains with the 
local congregation; it is here that the 
final decision on church integration 
must be made. 

The tense school situation in the 
South has brought moves to use 
church buildings for segregated “pri- 
vate Different answers to 
this appeal have been given by differ- 
ent congregations within the same 


schools.” 


H. 





... It is the age of 
the Machine,,- 
when man some- 
times sees realiza- 
tion of the 
nightmare that he 
may be needed 
only to push the 


button... 


Armstrong Roberts 








state and sometimes within the same 
city. Frequently approval to do so has 
been registered by a congregation de- 
spite the oppostion of its pastor. 

This raises the question whether a 
clergyman can express his convictions 
without the threat of losing his job. 
Numerous newspaper stories the past 
year have reported instances where 
pastors were forced to resign because 
their views clashed with those of the 
congregation. 

On the other hand, a writer in 
McCall's magazine after a 9,000-mile 
fact-finding tour of southern cities and 
towns said “the list of southern white 
ministers who have publicly identified 
themselves with desegregation or have 
protested segregationist activities with- 
out losing their positions is far longer 
than that of the displaced ones.” 


Church and State 


Separation of church and state is 
an easy phrase to say and a difficult 
one to define. There are numerous 
gray areas where interpretation de- 
pends almost entirely upon a person's 
views. Among the most debatable is 
that of federal aid to education, includ 
ing parochial schools. 

Dr. C. Emanuel Carlson, executive 
director of the Baptist Joint Committee 
on Public Affairs, and Virgil C. Blum, 
assistant professor of political science, 
Marquette University, recently de- 
bated this issue in the public press. 
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bigger and better 
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The former, adhering to the historic 
Baptist position of complete separa- 
tion of church and state, contended the 
use of tax money for religious educa- 
tion was a violation of the conscience 
of the taxpayer. 

“Obviously all education which is 
formulated for the attainment of reli- 
gious objectives must be classified as 
religious education,” he claimed. 

Professor Blum insisted that failure 
to grant government subsidies for the 
education of all children is discrimina- 
tory and deprives them of “the right to 
attend the school of their choice.” 

Protestant ministers have attacked 
tax exemptions on church property and 
grants to sectarian institutions, includ- 
ing hospitals. 

Catholic, Jewish and Protestant 
groups “gladly take a state subsidy in 
the form of property tax exemptions,” 
the Rev. David Hicks MacPherson of 
the Silver Spring (Md.) Universalist 
Church, has charged. “True separation 
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Three Lions 


of church and state does not permit 
laws to be written in favor of any one 
religious group. We have at times 
placed politicians in awkward positions 
by lobbying for sectarian legislation as 
in the case of the Hill-Burton bill giv- 
ing federal aid to hospitals.” 

Since numerous bills touching this 
sensitive area are pending before Con- 
gress, the question of separation of 
church and state will be before us in 
the immediate future. 

Thirty-one years ago Govenor Al- 
fred E. Smith of New York, a Roman 
Catholic, ran for president of the 
United States. He was badly beaten. 
Ever since charges have been made 
that the one-sided defeat was caused 
by his religious afhliation. 

Next year several Roman Catholics 
will be submitted at the Democratic 
and Republican conventions as candi- 
dates for presidential and vice-presi- 
dential nominations. It is possible 








Harold M. Lambert 


. . . others in the beguilingly 


friendly glass .. . 


. . . And gambling is as habit- 


forming as any drug... 


either or both parties will name a 
Roman Catholic. 

A great deal has been said about 
how Protestants would vote if, for ex- 
ample, Senator Kennedy of Massa- 
chusetts heads the Democratic ticket. 
Protestants naturally want to know 
how Roman Catholics will vote if an 
all-Protestant Republican slate opposes 
a Democratic one headed by a Roman 
Catholic. It is obvious Protestant and 
Roman Catholic churches and _ their 
members will be severely tested next 
year on the simple American belief 
that a man’s religion should not enter 
into his political fortunes. 


Need 6,000 New Churches 


The above broad issues tend to ob- 
scure for the average person problems 
of major concern to all church bodies. 
Among the most important is that of 
church building. Dr. Scott Turner 
Ritenour, executive director of the De- 
partment of Church Building, Na- 
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tional Council of Churches, told the 
first Church Architectural Conference 
recently that 6,000 new churches 
should be erected each year to meet 
the population demand. 

Mr. Ruoss substantiates this state- 
ment by asserting “we need churches 
in places where people never lived be- 
fore and new churches where Protes- 
tants never lived before. A bill for such 
expansion would be close to half a 
billion dollars a year just for land and 
buildings.” 

On Jan. 23 the Institute of Life 
Insurance announced that life insur- 
ance companies within the past few 
years have loaned $410,000,000 to con- 
gregations for church buildings. The 
sum, it added, represents “about half 
the 1958 construction expenditures by 
United States churches.” 

Despite this tremendous outlay, Dr. 
Ritenour warned “church building still 
lags far behind our skyrocketing popu- 
lation and church membership.” 

A report released last August by the 
Division of National Missions of The 
Methodist Church, illustrates the great 
need. It notes the denomination or- 
ganized “at least 1,053 new congrega- 
tions in the last eight years, an average 
of 124 a year and about one new 
church every three days.” 

Tied in with the need for more 
church buildings is the question of 
what should downtown churches do. 
The retreat of inner city congregations 
from old established neighborhoods to 
the suburbs is a contemporary trend, 
and denominational leaders as well as 
local churches are undergoing mo- 
ments of severe self-examination over 
the problem. 

“If Protestantism gives up the city, 
it virtually gives up America,” Dr. 
Truman B. Douglass, a leading Con- 
gregational Christian figure, warns in 
a Harper's magazine article. “Yet that 
is precisely what it has been doing. . . . 
In almost direct proportion to the in- 
creasing importance of the city in 
America culture has been the with- 
drawal—both physical and spiritual 
of the Protestant church.” 

The Very Rev. J. Milton Richard- 
son, dean of Christ Episcopal Cathe- 
dral, Houston, Tex., adds that “a com- 
munion or denomination can never 
have a dominating influence upon a 
city from the suburbs. We need resi- 
dential churches but our greatest im- 
pact upon a city comes from a down- 
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town church of city-wide influence.” 

Many inner-city congregations have 
shown a determination to accept the 
challenge. The First Lutheran Church 
in Pittsburgh, Central Woodward 
Christian Church in Detroit, the 
Baptist Tabernacle in Atlanta, and 
Mount Vernon Place Methodist 
Church in Washington are among 
those remaining downtown and bring- 
ing the church’s message there. 

Methodists have been particularly 
aware of the problem. Robert L. Wil- 
son, research associate, Bureau of So- 
cial and Religious Research, after 
studying 64 churches in 10 metropoli- 
tan centers last year declared “Probably 
at no time in the last half century has 
Methodism had a greater opportunity 
in the inner city.” 

In The Downtown Church Douglas 
Jackson of the Division of National 
Missions of the Methodist Board of 
Missions made a detailed study of 
several Methodist churches to learn 
how they are so successfully meeting 
the issue. 

Taking three congregations—Cen- 
tral Church in Detroit, Mount Vernon 
Place Church in Washington, First 
Church of Dallas—he found three 
stiong points always present. They 
were an outstanding minister, both as 
preacher and personality; efficient ad- 
ministration; and a good church school. 

A special feature at Central Church 
is a Chinese congregation within the 


church’s regular membership. Its Char- 
acter Research Program is another un 
usual enterprise attracting many new 
members. Mount Vernon Place 
Church aims to relate each member to 
some small group in the church. It 
also has a noted drama department, 
started in 1936. Players include those 
of other denominations and faiths. 

First Church sponsors a television 
ministry that has made’it known far 
beyond the bounds of Dallas. A choir 
program which brings 10 per cent of 
the membership into this activity has 
been a strong point. 


Not Enough Pastors 

George W. Cornell, the astute As- 
sociated Press religious writer, not long 
ago devoted a column to the pressing 
need of churches and synagogues for 
personnel. The shortage, he observed, 
has hit Protestant, Catholic and Jewish 
congregations alike and the gap be- 
tween “supply and demand is increas- 
ing as population, church membership 
and activities swell.” 

His estimate of immediate needs 
were conservatively 30,000 priests, 25,- 
000 ministers and 1,000 rabbis. At pres- 
ent there are approximately 305,500 
churches and synagogues in the 
United States. They are served by 
222,000 clergymen and rabbis, with 
another 130,000 in related church 
helds. 

With the passage of time the gap 
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more than 175,000,000 in the U.S. now... 
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between needs and supply increases. 
One reason Protestant churches do not 
attract more ministerial candidates is 
the low pay pastors receive. Granted 
that clergymen are called by other 
than monetary rewards, the fact re- 
mains that substandard financial re- 
turns are a deterrent for many potential 
ministers. 

The Virginia Methodist Advocate of 
July 3, 1958, said the average salary of 
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Protestant ministers throughout the 
United States is $4,432. 

“There is one important trouble 
with ‘average,’ ” the editorial declared. 
“The word implies that there are some 
persons who get more than the average 
and some who get less. The average 
salary does not help the man who gets 
less than the average. His situation be- 
comes even more acute.” 

Closely related to the ministry is the 


welfare of church-related colleges and 
seminaries. Harvard was founded in 
1636 to “advance learning and _per- 
petuate it to posterity dreading to leave 
an illiterate ministry to the churches 
when our present ministers shall lie 
in the dust.” 

Nearly 100 of the first 120 colleges 
founded in our country were sponsored 
by churches. The years have changed 
that ratio until today there are only 
771 church-related institutions of 
higher learning and 1,957 independ- 
ent or state schools. 

Within the next decade an ava- 
lanche of students will descend upon 
the colleges. What is the church going 
to do to meet this challenge? Unless 
their schools of higher learning are 
strenghtened financially and otherwise 
the result may be disastrous for our 
nation’s spiritual heritage. 

“Somehow the American education- 
al institutions devoted to the spiritual 
values of our Christian culture must be 
strengthened,” Dr. Hurst R. Ander- 
son, president of American University, 
has warned. “This means increased 
support for the church-related colleges 
in America.” 

Today there are 3 million students 
in our nation’s colleges and universi- 
ties. By 1970 the number will zoom 
to 6 million. The kind of education 
they receive will largely determine not 
only our country’s course in the years 
ahead but also the vigor and place of 
spiritual values in the United States. 

Church-related schools must raise 
their academic standards and obtain 
the necessary number of qualified 
teachers, leaders in the field assert. 

“Any educational institution is as 
strong as its teaching personnel,” Dr. 
James A. Jones, president of Union 
Theological Seminary, Richmond, Va., 
recently said. “From 1940 to 1955 the 
enrollment in our graduate institutions 
increased 100 per cent while the size of 
the faculties in these institutions in- 
creased less than 45 per cent.” 

To a greater degree than ministers, 
inadequate salaries are driving good 
teachers to other jobs. This is true of 
seminaries as well as colleges. 


Problems of Society 


In addition to the above questions of 
sole interest to the church, society and 
individuals have problems the churches 
must consider. 

Juvenile delinquency is one of them. 
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Judge Alfred D. Noyes, an elder in 
the Poolesville CMd.) Presbyterian 
Church, pointed out the “churches are 
our major institution for the preserva- 
tion and continuance of moral and 
ethical standards. The church must as- 
sume responsibility as a vital and effec- 
tive force in the community. The ex- 
istence of juvenile delinquency in a 
particular area is a symptom of troubled 
homes, troubled children, and a trou- 


... The seeds of friction and tension 
bear a fruit of broken homes .. . 
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. . of industrial strife 





bled community. The most effective 
cure is to bring the life of the church 
into the life of each individual.” 

Interfaith marriages, on the increase, 
pose problems for Protestants, Roman 
Catholics and Jews. The three faiths 
agree that such marriages are unde- 
sirable—and the percentage goes up 
each year. 

“One out of every five marriages in 
the United States is made between 
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. and racial conflict . . 


persons of different faiths,” Norman 
M. Lobsenze stated in Redbook maga- 
zine not long ago. This means, he 
added, that there are “more than 300,- 
000 interfaith marriages each year.” 
Two years ago an article in McCall's 
magazine estimated that half of all 
mixed marriages in our country in- 
volves Roman Catholics. It said three 
of every 10 marriages performed by 
the Roman Catholic Church are inter- 
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Our children learn values 


faith, and added that probably another 
25 per cent with a Roman Catholic 
participant is being held without that 
church’s permission. 

One result of these interfaith wed- 
dings is a divorce rate twice that of 
those marrying within their faith. 

“Those who marry into different 
faiths have four times as many divorces 
and desertions and between two and 
three times as many children with at 
least one arrest for delinquent acts,” 


Black Star 
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a Jesuit sociologist told the 1958 Ameri- 
can Catholic Sociological Society. 

Numerous interfaith couples drop 
away entirely from the church. They 
do this rather than have continual dis- 
sension at home. 


Ministerial Confidences 
Last year a Tennessee Baptist minis- 
ter was sentenced for contempt of 
court to a suspended 10-day jail term 


and a fine of $50 because he refused 





i. S 


Ii. Armstrong Roberts 


. while their wives 


postpone age 
via the beauty shop... 


... There is a hunger in 


men’s souls which they 
sometimes will admit to, 


sometimes not... 


to reveal confidences given him by 
parties to a divorce suit. A few months 
later a District of Columbia clergyman 
was forced to testify in a similar situa- 
tion to avoid a contempt of court ac- 
tion. 

These occurrences aroused ministers 
to the fact that information revealed 
to them in confidence did not have 
ministerial privilege in many states. 

The Tennessee legislature subse- 
quently passed a bill giving ministerial 
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privilege in the state’s courts, but there 
are 16 states and the District of Co- 
lumbia where clergymen are not pro- 
tected. 

The current unwritten business rule 
not to hire men over 40 has hit the 
churches with full force. Pastors 45 
years old and above often are not 
wanted by congregations seeking a 
new minister. The accent is on youth. 

The committee of a church having 
1,700 members and an annual budget 
of $60,000 asked a seminary placement 
office to suggest possible candidates for 
its vacant pulpit. One condition was 
attached, the candidates must be young 
men. 

“We have decided that we will not 
consider a minister who is over 40 
years of age,” the committee wrote. 
“We would prefer someone 35 or 
younger.” 

Denominational headquarters of 
every church will more and more 
have to face this ugly situation. 

Business as usual on Sunday has 
created another situation churches dis- 
like. Ministerial councils have passed 
resolutions urging members not to buy 
from certain businesses on Sundays. 
Seventh-day Adventists and Jews are 
concerned that old-time blue laws re- 
instituted might infringe upon reli- 
gious freedom. 

The church and its aging members, 
chaplains and the armed forces, the 
church and labor, and the church and 
the new states of Alaska and Hawaii 
are among the many other fringe con- 
cerns facing all religious bodies. 

These and all the other issues must 
be met on three levels: by the national 
church body, by the local congrega- 
tion, by co-operative interdenomina- 
tional and interfaith action. 

Each day newspaper headlines, 
radio broadcasts and television pro- 
grams make these problems more 
relevant to us. As this happens, most 
Americans turn to the minister and the 
church for guidance. The way the 
local congregation, backstopped by the 
national body, does its job will deter- 
mine what kind of country we shall 
have in the years to come. 


By no means are these pictures 
the whole of America. Yet it is the opportunity of every church. 
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to stand amid tensions, worries and fears as a beacon of Christian hope. 
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This is our mission. 


This is why we are here. 





Where To? 


We Methodists have come a long 
way. Where do we go from here? 

That’s a fair question in an anni- 
versary year. 

Two historic events are celebrated 
by our church during 1959. In May 
it was just 20 years since the reunion 
of three Methodist denominations to 
form our present Methodist Church. 
Next December will be the 175th an- 
niversary of the Christmas Conference 
of 1784, organization of The Method- 
ist Church in America. 

Our cover shows one small facet of 
Methodist history during these 175 
years—how our growth compares with 
that of the general population. 

In the past quarter-century, for the 





Get these to help your program 
planning conference: 
* Graph of church growth. A blank 
chart. 36x28 inches, on which to plot 
the 20-year record in membership, at- 
tendance, giving, etc. Heavy paper 
chart with sticky tape in five colors, 
two in a package for $1.50. 
** Bundles of Program Planning 
Number of THe Meruopisr Story 
are available at half the single-copy 
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Planning Tools 


first time since 1784, Methodists are 
growing less rapidly than the U.S. 
population. 

Our church swept boldly through 
the colonies and claimed the wilder- 
ness frontiers for Christ and decency. 
Even in eras of massive immigration 
from non-Protestant central and south- 
ern Europe, church gains outstripped 
population growth. 

The cover graph shows how the 
growth rate lines drew closed and closer 
together. And now they have crossed. 

Of course there is much that might 
be said by way of interpretation or ex- 
planation. But one fact is simple: our 
rate is slowing down. To make only 
one comparison: In the 50 years from 





price (10¢ each for 10 or more). See 
coupon, page 50. 
+Calendars for 1959-60. Master 
church calendar with squares for write- 
ins (September through August) free 
to any Methodist church on pastor’s re- 
quest. Additional copies $1 each. Pas- 
tor’s calendar, desk-size, contains also 
data on liturgical year (June, 1959, 
through August, 1960), 25¢ each. 
Order from: Central Promotional 


Office, 740 Rush St., Chicago 11, III. 


prove the program 
will need no urgi 


1884 to 1934 the U.S. population grew 
by 126 per cent; Methodist member- 
ship (the branches later to form The 
Methodist Church) grew by 149 per 
cent. During the 25 years from 1934 
to the present the country’s population 
has grown by 37 per cent; our church’s 
growth has been 32 per cent. 


Get Your Own Story 


But it is not enough to view the 
picture at the national level. What is 
going on in your town? 

What are the problems and tensions 
where you live? Delinquency? Integra- 
tion? Overcrowded housing? Schools 
that can’t keep up with the flood of 
children? Unemployment? Lonely old 
age? 

What does your church do for the 
men and women for whom these catch 
words are facts of daily life? Is the 
church a dynamic force or a drag? 
Have you and other local leaders used 
imagination to find new ways to seek 
and to serve? 

Get your own story. From state, 
county or city agencies (don’t forget 
the city planning board) get facts 
about your community. A church 
needs to know the forces at work in its 
town. With the help of the conference 
journal and local records, find out 
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what the trends are within your own 
church.* 


Plan the Steps to Take 


An official board or planning confer- 
ence that faces facts will be struck by 
the magnitude of the challenge a 
church finds in almost any commu- 
nity of America. The challenge calls 
for planning—not just a year at a time, 
but long range. An alert church will 


The quadrennium 1956-60 is mov- 
ing toward a close. 

During these four years our Meth- 
odist Church has been seeking through 
the Local Church Emphasis to lift the 
functioning level of all its churches. 
We have tried to encourage each of 
them, no matter how small, to move 
out toward greater things for God and 
his Kingdom. 

We began by asking each church to 
take a serious look at itself and the job 
that it was doing. We asked each to 
set definite goals of its own choosing 
for its own improvement. 


It’s Up to Each Church 
What the Local Church Emphasis 


has meant to any church during these 
better than three years depends largely 
upon what it has actually chosen to 
make of the emphasis. It depends on 
how thoroughly members have, in 
their own way, followed through on its 
objectives. 

In many of our churches a perfectly 
remarkable record has been written. 
Sights have been lifted. Meaningful 
plans have been devised and carried 
through. New building projects have 
been begun. Membership losses have 
been converted into gains. A new heart 
of enthusiasm has come to many a 
congregation. 

As the quadrennium has moved 
along, the stress has been first upon 
Effectiveness; then upon Expansion; 
and is now upon Enlistment. 

In the months between September 
1959 and the General Conference the 
emphasis upon Enlistment continues. 
Much can be made of it if any church 


so wills. 
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want to set objectives for several years 
ahead. But the steps to reach those 
goals are always a year at a time. 

And so, planning for 1959-60 is the 
present order of business. 

This Program Planning Number of 
Tue Metuopist Story is simply or- 
ganized to serve your planning meet- 
ing.** 

e Pages 2-9 set the scene. 
e Pages 11-26 detail the program for 
1959-60, especially for commissions, 


"T'ihe Year of Emilistment 


by Roy H. Short 


In the planning session for the 
church year ahead, particularly that 
part of it between September and 
June, there are many possibilities for 
significant action. 


Plan Now for New Year 


For instance, a church can make 
definite plans looking toward the en- 
listment of some of its young people 
for church vocations. The call to the 
ministry, mission field and the mount- 
ing needs in other types of church vo- 
cations can be lifted up. This may be 
done from the pulpit, in discussion 
groups, in the church bulletin and 
otherwise. 

In larger churches a local church 
conference on church vocations can be 
scheduled. More important still, the 
pastor and church officials can dedicate 
themselves to finding informal contacts 
with promising young people to help 
them discover God’s plan for their 
lives. 

Another phase of the Enlistment 
emphasis is the enlistment of every 
member in some form of Christian 
activity. A church can well make a 
study of the degree of participation in 
church activities by its members. It 
can have a talent survey to discover the 
unused talents among its people. It can 
plan for the assignment of every mem- 
ber to at least one working group in 
the church. 

A quarterly parish council made up 
of the pastor, division superintendents, 
circle leaders, youth presidents and 
others to check upon the participation 
of the membership in group activities 
—particularly that of new members 
received within the last quarter—could 





e Pages 27-33 list selected resources 
for carrying out the programs. 

e Pages 33-48 and 54-5 give supple- 
mental information on the major pro- 
grams of the church and include some 
“how” materials. 

e Pages 49-52 and 56-8 give current 
information, new literature, and new 
ideas. 

e Pages 59-64 are the useful annual 
calendar, Church Program Informa- 


tion, 1959-60.f 


prove of inestimable worth. 

A further phase of the Enlistment 
emphasis is the stress upon the enlist- 
ment of unenlisted people. To this end 
in the planning of the program, provi- 
sion should be made for a community 
survey if one has not been made for 
some time. Plan also for some specific 
evangelistic projects—such as_visita- 
tion evangelism, or a preaching and 
reaching revival. 

No method of reaching unreached 
people is more effective than the 
church school. Specific plans to in- 
crease church-school attendance and 
enrollment may well be a part of the 
Enlistment emphasis. 


The Enlistment of Self 


Finally the Enlistment emphasis 
contemplates a stress upon the neces- 
sity of the enlistment of self. This calls 
for full dedication of one’s time, 
talents, resources, and heart in the 
service of Christ and his Kingdom. 
Throughout the year this stress may 
well be emphasized in sermons, prayer 
groups, study groups and by the distri 
bution of well-chosen devotional -litera- 
ture. 

Particularly during the Lenten sea- 
son in 1960 should this stress be lifted 
up for the attention of our people. One 
of the most effective ways of doing this 
will be through the distribution of the 
Lenten booklet for 1960, Christ and 
Our Freedoms, by Bishop Lloyd C. 
Wicke. It will be an ideal item for the 
church to include in its Lenten or Holy 
Week mailings to the membership. 
Bishop Short is chairman of the Committee 
of Six named by the Council of Bishops to 


direct the Lo Church Emphasis in 1956- 
60. He is bishop of the Nashville Area. 
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See Program Resources, Pages 30-31. 


Planning Your Year’s Work in... 


EDUCATION 


Recommendations of the Board of Education 


The planning of the year’s program 
of Christian education in your church is 
the responsibility of the commission on 
education. 

Prerequisites to sound program plan- 
ning are: (1) the election of the chair- 
man and members,of. the commission; 
(2) the organization of the commission 
at the beginning of the conference year; 
(3) the training of commission members 
in what they are to do. This‘ineludes the 
commission’s relationship to the official 
board, to other commissions and major 
groups. 

The suggestions given here are meant 
to help you consider carefully what needs 
to be done. Adjustment to the particular 
needs of your church will be necessary. 
Basically every church needs to plan 
judiciously for the Christian education 
of its members and constituency. 

Seeing a year ahead in Christian edu- 
cation is important. Set aside at the be- 
ginning of the year a suitable period of 
time to consider the educational needs of 
your church for this year. Some com- 
missions schedule a planning conference 
for all day, or a week end, at a camp or 
conference setting. 

In this planning conference at least 
one major planning area of work can be 
scheduled for consideration at each 
month’s meeting during the ensuing year. 

Certain program areas relating to all 
ages and the total program will be con- 
sidered each month in the commission 
meeting. These items can be discussed 


generally by all the members and a de- 
cision made. Or committees may be as- 
signed responsibility for study and plan- 
ning and then called upon for recom- 
mendations for commission action. 

The Board of Education calls atten- 
tion to the following program emphases 
for this year. 


Observe Special Days and Occasions 

Consider the special days and oc- 
casions that should be observed through- 
out the church and church school. Plan 
for those dates that should be observed 
in the educational yprogram. Make sure 
they are included in the calendar of the 
ehurch so they can be observed -mean- 
ingfully and avoid schedule conflicts. 

Plan for World Service Sunday each 
month (fourth Sunday), Church School 
Rally Day, Race Relations Sunday, Meth- 
odist Student Day, National Family 
Week, and Children’s Day. 

There are other special days and sea- 
sons observed throughout the church. 
Incorporate those into the calendar. 
Helps for planning observance of special 
days will be found in THe Metnopist 
Srory, church-school periodicals, and 
programs prepared by the General Board 
of Education. 


Leadership Education 
Plan a long-range leadership calendar. 
Order copies of 746-B, A Plan for Train- 
ing Church Workers, and 745-B, Re- 
cruiting and Training Church School 
Workers. (See opposite page.) 


A committee could be given responsi- 
bility for recruiting, enlisting and train- 
ing workers. 


Winning Pupils to Christ 
Win pupils to Christ and the Church. 


This is the natural outcome of Chris- 
tian education. It should not happen 
just by accident. Each class and group 
should see its responsibility for evan- 
gelism. An annual school for evangelistic 
teaching is urgent. Order 8408-B, Evan- 
gelism Packet, from the Service Depart- 
ment, PO Box 871, Nashville 2, Tenn., 
to guide your planning. 


Missionary Education 

During the year 1959-60 there will be 
three major emphases upon missions in 
the curriculum. They are “Africa,” “The 
Christian Mission in Town and Coun- 
try,” and “Medical Missions.” Prepare in 
the following ways. 
e Plan far in advance. Helps will ap- 
pear in autumn church-school periodicals 
for the January studies; in the spring be- 
fore studies appear in the church-school 
literature. 
e Use missionary programs in Source- 
book for the January Sunday Evening 
Fellowship. 
e Include mission courses in Christian 
Workers’ Schools, Schools of Missions, 
or special church-school classes. 
e Enroll church-school teachers in local 
schools of missions. 

Your commission is urged to study 
pages 24 and 25 in the manual 8280-BC. 


Essential in the Year’s Work of the Commission on Education 


e For the proper election of the commis- 
sion membership and chairman. Discipline, 
143.6, 144. 

e For effective and immediate organiza- 
tion of the commission for the year’s work, 
assigning specific responsibility to members 
wherever possible and practical. 8280-BC *, 
page 7 

e For training of commission members to 
help them understand what the commission 
is to do, its relationship to other commissions 
and the official board, and to understand 
particular responsibility of each as a member. 
8280-BC * 
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e For policy making, both immediate and 
long range. 8280-BC * and 8403-B *** 

e@ For consideration of all areas for which 
the commission is responsible, evaluating 
what has been done, and planning the pro- 
gram emphases needed this year. 8280-BC *, 
pages 14-15 ff., 89-BC **, 8403-B *** 

e For utilization of committees of the com- 
mission in specific areas, in age division 
councils and workers’ conferences for fel- 
lowship, enrichment and planning; hearing 
reports and acting upon recommendations of 
each, then deciding and promoting the pro- 
gram of Christian education need in your 


church this year. 8280-BC *, pages 14-15 ff., 

89-BC ** 

* 8280-BC,The Commission on Education 
and the Workers’ Conference at Work, 
25¢. 

** §89-BC, Organization and program of 
the Methodist Church School (an out- 
line), 15¢. 

Order from the nearest branch of the 

Methodist Publishing House. 

*** 8403-B, Check List of the Responsi- 
bilities of the Commission on Educa- 
tion, free. 

Order from the Service Department, PO 

Box 871, Nashville 2, Tenn. 
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Increase Membership and Attendance 


Only one American in four is a mem- 
ber of a church school. The membership 
cultivation superintendent should study 
resource materials, (Kit 8316-C, $1, 
Service Department, PO Box 871, Nash- 
ville 2, Tenn.), and submit to the com- 
mission a plan for increasing member- 
ship and attendance. 


More Units for Teaching 

Methodists desire to teach the Gospel 
to untaught persons. Rapid population 
growth demands more units for teach- 
ing. Every church can sponsor or help 
sponsor a new church school and every 
commission on education should face 
squarely its opportunities and obligations 
to help teach the Gospel to more persons. 
The free leaflet 8420-B, Responsibility 
Check List, helps the commission con- 
sider this opportunity. 


Music in Christian Education 


Plan with the minister of music (an 
ex ofhcio member) or his representative 
for an orderly, effective use of music for 
the conference year. Music is a valuable 
resource in Christian education. The 
skills and knowledge of the minister of 
music may guide teachers and church 
school leaders to use music wisely in the 
development of their teaching program. 

The Family Life Program 

Specific encouragement of family ac- 
tivities may be assigned to an individual, 
or to a committee on family life, as sug- 
gested in § 234 of the Discipline. 

The program of family life should in- 
clude: 

e Activities. to encourage closer co- 
operation between home and church. 
e Family nights, family picnics, forums 
and other activities which involve the 
whole family. 
e Study and discussion groups for par- 
ents. 
e A program to prepare youths for mar- 
riage. 
e The observance of National Family 
Week in May. 

Sunday Evening Fellowship 

The Methodist Sunday Evening Fel- 
lowship is an opportunity: 

e for more time for study, fellowship, 
and worship. 

e for new ways of teaching and learn- 
ing. 

for wider and warmer fellowship. 

for varieties of worship experiences. 
to bring families together in church. 
to meet unmet congregation needs. 
to make a public witness for Christ 
as the doors of the church are opened for 
all ages on Sunday night. 

As you prepare for the Methodist Sun- 
day Evening Fellowship, keep in mind 
the ongoing prograin of the Methodist 
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Leadership Education 


Here is an outline for work in leader- 
ship education. It has been prepared 
by the staff of the Board of Education. 

This outline might be considered for 
this year. 


I. Recruiting Workers for the Local 
Church 

Develop job 
workers. 

Develop and maintain a complete rec- 
ord of interests, talents, and experiences 
of leadership of every member of the 
church. Order Service Inventory cards 
for this purpose. 

Examine the church roll for potential 
workers; secure co-operation of teachers 
of adult classes in discovering potential 
workers in their groups; encourage pres- 
ent workers to suggest prospective ones; 
and be alert to what community leaders 
are doing and select those best qualified 
to take responsibility in the program of 
the church. 

II. Provide a Continuous Program of 
Pre-service and In-service Training 

(1) Workers’ conference, at least 
quarterly, for inspiration and training; 

(2) Department meetings monthly for 


descriptions for all 


study of articles and teachers’ materials 
and for planning units of study; 

(3) Division meetings for fellowship 
and co-ordination of age-group program. 

Provide an orientation class for new 
church-school officers and teachers. 

Participate in city-wide, subdistrict and 
conference Christian workers’ schools. 

Set, up ongoing training and laboratory 
classes in your own church. 

Help all workers through individual 
counseling. 

III. Guiding the Personal Growth of 
Workers in the Local Church 

Plan a recognition and dedication 
service for workers. 

Provide for a planning retreat for the 
commission on education and week-end 
workshops for workers in each age group. 

Encourage individual reading, recom- 
mending home study courses for individ- 
uals or groups of workers. Order copies 
of 702-B, Home Study Courses. 

Encourage churchmanship courses 
(Bible, stewardship, Christian beliefs, 
etc.) during Sunday Evening Fellowship 
or midweek meetings. 

Urge continuous use of the church- 
school workers’ library. (If you have not 
yet established such a library in your 
church, make this a goal for the year.) 





Youth Fellowship and make plans that 
will help, not hinder, the MYF. 


Responsibility in Race Relations 

Insure an adequate Race Relations ed- 
ucation throughout the church school by: 
e Planning for the observance of Race 
Relations Sunday and Brotherhood Week. 
e Urging church-school teachers to 
make complete use of units in curriculum 
materials that emphasize Christian 
brotherhood. 
e Co-operating with commissions on ed- 
ucation in churches of Central Jurisdic- 
tion or other groups. You may jointly 
sponsor outpost church schools, leader- 
ship training, survey of community, or 
Christian vocations conference. 
e Co-operating with the commission on 
Christian social relations in developing 
an effective Race Relations education 
program for the entire church. 


Audio-Visuals 


Make plans so that in the year ahead 
the following questions can be answered 
and progress made where most needed. 

How effectively are audio-visuals now 
being used in our church? 

What are the next steps in equip- 
ment, materials, and room changes which 
need to be made? 

Do we have a workable plan for 
scheduling rooms and equipment? 

Do we integrate the use of audio- 
visuals into the total church program? 


Have we provided an adequate budget? 

Are we providing the training which 
is needed for officers, teachers, and other 
workers (a) so they can operate and 
maintain equipment, (b) so they will 
have a good understanding of how to 
use audio-visual resources effectively? 


Christian Education Outdoors 

Your church can achieve new dimen- 
sions in Christian growth through camp- 
ing and other out-of-door experiences 
with a Christian purpose. 

Start with the age-group where leaders 
are ready to train and plan. (Secure in- 
formation from the executive secretary 
or district superintendent as to training 
opportunities.) Take advantage of local 
training and resource persons. 

Order and study available materials 
listed in this issue of THe Meruopist 
Srory, page 30. 

Investigate possible church-owned loca- 
tions in the district or conference for 
camping, retreats, and planning confer- 
ences. Consider state parks, agency 
camps, farms or woodland. 

A few larger churches are planning 
their own sites for camping and retreats. 
For guidance, contact with conference or 
General Board of Education. 


Conference on Christian Education 


Churches may help those leading the 
educational program in their church by 
sharing in, or paying the expenses of, 
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the pastor or director of Christian educa- 
tion to attend the Methodist Conference 
on Christian Education. It will be held 
in Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 3-8. 


The Quadrennial Emphasis 
The emphasis 
this year more 
persons to be members of the church 


General Conference 
included enlistment of 


school and of necessary leaders to carry 
on effective Christian education. This is 
important for the commission on educa- 
tion. 

The commission must continue to 
increase its efforts to win persons to 
Christ through the church school. Large 
numbers of leaders are also needed in the 
program of the church school. Alert 
youths to the vocational opportunity in 
Christian education. There is a growing 
need to enlist persons to serve as di- 
rectors of Christian education. The local 
churches can enlist the needed persons. 

Articles on the Quadrennial Emphases 
appear on pages 11 and 46. 


Age-Group Items 
Include the following areas in the 
commission’s basic planning, but assign 
to division superintendents and councils 
the work that needs to be studied by 
them and reported to the commission as 
recommendations for study and action. 


In the Adult Division 

Adult education is most successful if 
the commission, the adult council and 
adult leaders determine goals, orient new 
teachers, and plan inservice training. 

Middle Adult Emphasis: In September 
the Frontiers of Faith TV broadcast will 
direct attention to the middle adult years. 
The Creative Years by Reuel Howe 
might be read in preparation. Study the 
particular needs of these persons. De- 
termine what groups or activities can best 
minister to these needs. (Resource No. 
4210-B) 

Young Adult Emphasis: Give special 
consideration to single young adults and 
the very young married couple. Attract 
these persons with a program that recog- 
nizes their needs and interests. (Resource 
No. 4600-BC) 

Effective Bible Study: Does your 
church provide study opportunities for 
persons on varying levels of need in Bible 
study? Spiritual Renewal Through Per- 
sonal Groups by John L. Casteel is help- 
ful in analyzing your adult Bible study 
program. (Resource No. 4434-B) 

New Study Opportunities: In Re- 
sources for Adult Groups a new program 
of “Advanced Studies” is recommended. 
Two new basic Christian books are avail- 
able this year: Major Religions of the 
World by Marcus Bach and The Church 
Is Mine by Gerald Kennedy. (Resource 
No. 4412-BE) 
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Vocations for Older Adults: Help per- 
sons consider the job possibilities for 
older adults. A basic personal need may be 
met by finding employment opportu- 
nities for older persons, especially those 
with continuing Christian commitment. 
(Resource No. 4800-BC) 

Handicapped Persons in the Church 
School: Are persons with handicaps in- 
cluded in your church program? Stress 
the psychology of acceptance of these 
persons. Work with them as individuals 
within any group. Adapt programs in 
keeping with their limitations. 

Homebound and the Church: Many 
homebound persons are losing their con- 
tact with the church. Develop regular 
and frequent channels of communication 
and ministry with them. They continue 
to be members of your church and church 
school whether theirs is long or short- 
term illness. Report them as members of 
your adult division. (Resource No. 
4810-BC) 

Informative Seminars: Adult leaders 
responsible for Christian social, world 
and national issues may attend the 
United Nations Seminar, Oct. 27-30, or 
the Washington Seminar in February of 
1960. Further information may be ob- 
tained from the director of adult work 
in your conference board of education. 


In the Youth Division 

(See page 31 for complete list of all 
resources referred to below and how to 
order. ) 

The current population explosion 
means an increase of 46 per cent in the 
young people 13-24 between 1950 and 
1965. By 1975 half of the population of 
America will be under 24 years of age. 
By 1970 the older youth of America 
(18-24) will be increasing one million 
annually. For the youth division in the 
church this means: 

e More space and equipment for the 
youth program. 

e More adults to work with young peo- 
ple, and adequate training for them. 

e One or more classes, and other activi- 
ties, for post-high older youth. 

Evangelistic outreach. The youth pro- 
gram should be designed to draw more 
young people to Christ and His Church. 
See Handbook. 

Watch Night Observance celebrates 
the birthday of the MYF. This is an ex- 
cellent opportunity for fellowship and 
commitment. The youth periodicals will 
carry special materials. 

Youth Week and Youth Sunday, Jan. 
31-Feb. 7, 1960. The theme will be in 
the area of Christian citizenship, “Thy 
Kingdom on Earth.” A planning 
packet will be available. 

Methodist Youth Fund. Through it 
youths support missions and Christian 
education in this country and overseas, 


youth work in the annual conference and 
on the national level. Each young per- 
son in all departments of the MYF should 
make his own pledge and give regularly. 

Long-range planning. Secret of a suc- 
cessful program. 

For the total program-curriculum for 
next year see Youth Planbook. Determine 
interests and needs. Then decide on the 
year’s program. 

As a part of this unified approach to 
planning, adult workers with youth 
should read carefully the suggestions for 
the year’s work given in this issue of THE 
Mernopist Story in evangelism, mis- 
sions, stewardship, and social relations. 


In the Children’s Division 

Free superintendents so they can func- 
tion effectively as superintendents. Al- 
low them to give full time to improving 
the program and helping teachers do bet- 
ter teaching. See section for the super- 
intendent in Child Guidance in Chris- 
tian Living each month. 

Parent education and ministry to the 
home. Help teachers find time for visit- 
ing (at least quarterly) in homes. En- 
courage parent study groups as part of 
the adult division program. Circulate 
books on family living and worship. 

Plan constructively to relieve crowded 
conditions. Check your attendance figures 
with the recommended number for each 
age group. Recognize the handicaps for 
learning and growth which large groups 
present. Find the best plan for relieving 
the situation. Study possibilities in 
Multiple Sessions of the Sunday Charch 
School. Order from Department of 
Christian Education of Children, PO 
Box 871, Nashville 2, Tenn. 

Plan an enriched summer program. 
Consider all possibilities for day camp- 
ing for juniors, other summer activities 
for primary and junior boys and girls, 
and vacation church school for all age 
groups. Suggested 1960 theme for vaca- 
tion church school is “The Church.” See 
list of resources on page 31 for materials. 

Serve babies and their parents. Study 
the needs of babies and parents to be 
served. Develop a plan to meet these 
needs. Select and train persons to carry 
out the plan. See list of resources, page 
31 for information regarding leaflet, The 
Nursery Home Visitor at Work. 


Helps Given Monthly in ‘The Story’ 

Each month in the “Your Church” 
section of this magazine you will find ad- 
ditional helps for each commission meet- 
ing of the year. 

If you have questions about any of 
above information, direct your questions 
to Wayne M. Lindecker, Jr., PO Box 
871, Nashville 2, Tenn. The answers 
will be incorporated in forthcoming is- 
sues whenever possible. 
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Recommendations of the Board of Lay Activities 


Ninety-six per cent of our annual con- 
ferences meet between January and 
June. This means that early summer is 
the time when leaders elected at the 
Fourth Quarterly Conferences should be 
planning their work for the new year. 

The commission on stewardship and 
finance is to be composed of the follow- 
ing ex-oficio members: the pastor, 
church lay leader, director of steward- 
ship, financial secretary, church treasurer 
or treasurers, the chairman of the com- 
mission on missions, and three elective 
members or more as determined by the 
quarterly conference (Discipline § 262). 

There should be a preliminary plan- 
ning meeting. Participating should be 
the chairman of the commission, the pas- 
tor, the lay leader and the director of 
stewardship. They should look at the 
year ahead and outline the high points of 
their work. The pastor should be given 
opportunity to present something of his 
program and goals. 

Soon after the preliminary planning 
meeting this commission should meet to 
organize and to take steps to plan the 
year’s work. They elect a vice-chairman 
and a secretary. Consideration should be 
given to the subcommittees which will 
be needed. If possible these should be 
named so that they may have ample time 
to plan their work. A schedule for meet- 
ing dates through the year should be set 
up. A monthly meeting is urged and the 
commission should meet at least quarter- 
ly. 

Commission meetings should be held a 
few days in advance of the regular official 
board meetings in order that any matters 
of importance might be brought to the 
board after due consideration by the 
commission. 

The chairman of the commission and 
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the director of stewardship will want to 
order materials from the General Board 
of Lay Activities, 740 Rush St., Chicago 
11, Ill., before the preliminary planning 
and the initial meeting. 

There are two packets: the regular 
Every Member Canvass packet and the 
Stewardship packet, at $1 each. 


Areas of Program Building 


“In the cultivation and promotion of 
Christian stewardship, the commission 
shall function under the leadership of its 
director of stewardship, and in harmony 
with the directions of the General Board 
of Lay Activities.”——Discipline § 263. 

There are three divisions of subject 
matter related to stewardship: the stew- 
ardship for all of life, the stewardship 
of time and ability and the stewardship 
of possessions. 

The stewardship of time and ability 
may be broken down into three sections: 
the stewardship of Christian vocations, 
the stewardship of volunteer service and 
stewardship on the job. 


Stewardship of Time and Ability 


In the field of time and ability, there 
are some plans which can be _ used. 
Those desiring to include this in their 
program for the new year will find help 
in the stewardship packet. The steps in 
program planning would be: 

e Secure the interest and co-operation 
of the leaders of the church organiza- 
tions. (Particular emphasis should be 
put on the commission on education.) 

e Select a time in the church year when 
this emphasis can be made. Two weeks 
to a month are needed. 

e Work out a check sheet listing vol- 
unteer tasks in the church. (A sug- 


gested check list is given in the Year- 
round Program. ) 

e The pastor might preach on the sub- 
ject of the stewardship of time and 
talent. Literature could be made avail- 
able and the membership given the op- 
portunity to make commitments to serv- 
ice tasks in the local church. 

e There should be a careful follow-up 
in terms of training for those who vol- 
unteer. 

The director of stewardship will want 
to co-operate with the work of the In- 
terboard Committee on Christian Voca- 
tions. Information on the work of this 
committee can be secured from the Rev. 
Marcus Birrell, PO Box 871, Nashville 
2, Tenn. 


Stewardship of Possessions 
Pp 


The director of stewardship should 
plan the program of emphasis in the field 
of the stewardship of possessions with re- 
gard to three different phases of the sub- 
ject. 

The first is stewardship support for 
the Every Member Canvass. This may 
be done by the selection of pamphlets 
for mailing and stewardship presenta- 
tions in worship services and in training 
sessions for visitors. 

The second is a basic period of educa- 
tion in the field of the stewardship of 
possessions with an emphasis on tithing. 
This program is described in detail in 
the literature described as Month of 
Stewardship Education in the packet. 

The other emphasis concerns the 
Year-round Program. After a sound 
foundation has been laid in the special 
program mentioned above, a continuous 
program should be carried out. Steward- 
ship must not be thought of in terms of 
a special campaign. 
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A Year-round Program should include: 


e Training for church school teachers. 
e Study groups for other interested 
adults. 

e Lessons on stewardship for youth. 

e The circulation of literature. 


e A rack with stewardship literature in 
the foyer. 

e Home visits to teach stewardship and 
encourage people to make commitments 
to tithing. 

e Stewardship emphasis in vacation 
church school. 


e Inserts on stewardship in the church 
newsletter. 
e Building a library of stewardship 
books. 

There are no plans or materials ready 
at this time for the stewardship on the 
job program. 


Conduct an Every Member Canvass 


Every commission on stewardship and 
finance is urged by the Discipline 
(* 267.1), to promote annually an Every 
Member Canvass. 

The plan set forth by the Board of Lay 
Activities requires 10 weeks for full im- 
plementation. No one should shy away 
from the program because of this time 
requirement. 

Two axioms are basic to the proper 
organization of the program: 

e Participation—A deliberate effort is 
made to involve as many of the church’s 
members as possible. The more people 
you involve in the program, the more 
successful it will be. 

e Response—People will respond as 
they understand. Because of this fact, 
every effort is made to keep all members 
of the church informed as the program 
progresses. 

Six steps, performed before the 10- 
week period allocated to the program, 
will help to lead to an effective Every 
Member Canvass. They are: 

1. Prepare the resource list. This is 
an alphabetical listing of all adult mem- 
bers of the church, including mailing 
addresses and telephone numbers. 

2. Resource persons meet. These are 
the pastor, church lay leader, and the 
chairman of the commission. They have 
the responsibility for promoting an an- 
nual Every Member Canvass. 

3. Choose the general chairman. Care- 
fully screen the church membership for 
the person best qualified. This person 
should be familiar with the program and 
its plan of organization. 

4. Choose the general committee. This 
committee is composed of the chairman 
of each of the working committees. The 
plan requires committees on program and 
resources, materials, education and 
publicity, and visitation. A fifth person 
can be the trainer of visitors. 

5. Set time schedule. The general com- 
mittee, with the help of the resource 
persons, should study the manual for 
implementing an efhicient Every Mem- 
ber Canvass, giving special attention to 
the time table. 
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Each day’s assigned responsibility 
should be reviewed with two factors in 
mind: (a) avoidance of conflict with any 
activity already scheduled in the calendar 
for the church, and (b) adjustment of 
the activity to fit the local situation. 

6. Select committee members. Com- 
mittee chairman should be permitted to 
select their own committee members. 
7. Order supplies. As soon as commit- 
tees have had a chance to do so, they 
should meet and transmit their requests 
to the committee on materials, education 
and publicity. The order for these sup- 
plies cannot be placed too early. 

8. Build the program. Commission and 
committee members catch a vision of 
what their church can do. On the basis 
of this new vision they make recommen- 
dations for the proposed program for the 
next church year. This is the leaven 
which brings about a spiritual awakening 
in the church. 

9. Estimate Resources. Planners will 
want to ask: “Is this proposed budget 
realistic? Will our people support our 
church financially in this amount?” 

The plan recommends selection of a 
representative group of members to an- 
swer the questions: “What is the finan- 
cial potential of our church?” and “What 
can we reasonably expect our members 
to contribute toward the support of a 
program for our church, if they really 
understand that program?” 

10. Prepare proposed budget. Upon this 
group estimate a proposed program is 
built which is known to be within the 
limits of reason for the membership of 
the church. It should be one which will 
prove to be a worthwhile challenge to 
their Christian commitment. 

11. Hold congregational dinner. ‘This 
fellowship meeting of the members of 
the church is a part of the program. It 
provides an opportunity to present the 
proposed program of the church verbally 
as a means of more fully informing the 
members of what is being planned. 
12. Select and train visitors. Selection 
of the visitors should be from the re- 
source list or alphabetical listing. Select 


persons of the type one would like to 
have come into his home to tell the story 
of the program of the church. No visitor 
should be required to make more than six 
calls during the canvass and all visitors 
should be trained in order that they may 
do an efficient job. 

Training consists of giving them all of 
the facts of the proposed program of 
the church. This will enable visitors to 
answer questions and approach his re- 
sponsibilities as a visitor enthusiastically. 
The training also includes an anticipa- 
tion of some of the problems frequently 
faced by those who visit. 

13. Conduct the canvass. The ninth 
week of the plan is the week of visitation. 
Visits begin on Loyalty Sunday and con- 
tinue during the week until all members 
have been contacted. 

14. Follow-Up. It is just as important 
to follow up as it is to initiate the plan 
in the first place. 

The commission on stewardship and 
finance, in co-operation with the other 
commissions in the church, must make 
certain. that, once a member has been 
challenged to make a commitment of 
time, talent, and treasure, he has every 
opportunity to carry out his commitment. 
This calls for careful review of the pro- 
gram by each commission and committee 
on a continuing basis. 

Training, solicitation of workers, ex- 
pansion of new ideas, recognition of 
needs for the church’s help as they arise 
within the community, and a rallying of 
the church members to meet these needs 
—all comprise the elements out of which 
a good follow-up program is built. 

Matters specific to the Every Member 
Canvass, such as acknowledgment of 
commitments made by members, regular 
reports to the members, sound bookkeep- 
ing methods, monitoring of commit- 
ments, and involvement of new members, 
are all factors in any well-planned pro- 
gram of a church. 

They become the field in which the 
leaven of a truly spiritual revival of the 
members through an efficient canvass 
best operates. 
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Recommendations of the Board of Evangelism 


There are evangelistic opportunities in 
the year 1959-60. The commission on 
membership and evangelism will want 
to study and make plans to insure mak- 
ing the most of them. 

The task is winning persons to Christ 
and to membership in the church. But 
of course the responsibility does not end 
there. 

The commission is also charged with 
responsibility to see that the new converts 
are fully assimilated into the life of the 
church and that they continue to grow 
in their spiritual experience. 

The year’s work in evangelism will 
call for plans to deepen the spiritual life 
of all of the members. It will also re- 
quire plans to reactivate those who have 
lost interest and to stimulate regular 
church attendance and the constant prac- 
tice of the “holy habits.” 


World-wide Communion Sunday 

Before we can go far in winning others 
we will have to be right ourselves. It is 
fortunate that the first great evangelistic 
opportunity in the fall is that of working 
with the pastor in World-wide Com- 
munion Sunday, Oct. 4. This can be an 
occasion for calling the entire member- 
ship and constituency to fellowship with 
Christ and to a new dedication to regu- 
lar church attendance and sharing in its 
work. 

This year five general church agencies 
are working together to make this the 
most significant World-wide Communion 
Sunday that Methodism has yet experi- 
enced. 

Tidings has a wealth of material to 
help achieve this objective. You may 
write to Tidings for a new World-wide 
Communion materials folder which lists 
these items. 

The greatest evangelistic potential in 
this observance is realized when a “loy- 
alty crusade” is carried out. Visitors go 
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out two-by-two on Sunday afternoon, 
Sept. 27, to visit in the homes. Every 
person will be informed of the observance 
of World-wide Communion Sunday and 
the Church Loyalty Crusade. Each will 
be given an opportunity to sign a cov- 
enant card. 


The Year of Enlistment 

We are now in the Year of Enlist- 
ment. It began with March, 1959, and 
extends to March, 1960. 

The March Metuoptst Story has a 
full account of how the local church 
commission on membership and evan- 
gelism may make the most of this 
emphasis. 

Every church can have a “Total En- 
listment Mission.” Methodist Evangelistic 
Materials offers a booklet, How to Plan 
and Conduct a Total Enlistment Mis- 
sion, and a folder, My Total Enlistment. 
(Booklet, 10¢ each; folder, 100 for $2.) 
A new booklet has been prepared to help 
you in this. It is Enlisting the Unenlisted, 
and also sells at 10¢. Methodist Evange- 
listic Materials offers sheets for a “Per- 
manent Roll of Unenlisted Prospects.” 
They are 2¢ each for 10 or more. 

After the prospects have been listed and 
cultivated, their names should be turned 
over to the committee on visitation and 
assimilation. Visitation. can be weekly, 
monthly, or at stated times. Visitors must 
be adequately trained. The commission 
will want to alert the entire church mem- 
bership to pray for the workers and the 
ones they visit. 

Tidings has the complete kit of ma- 
terials needed to have a highly success- 
ful visitation evangelism program. 

In some Methodist areas or jurisdic- 
tions a unified approach is being made 
to the opportunities represented by the 
Year of Enlistment. The commission will, 
of course, give full co-operation to what- 
ever program is projected. 


Council of Evangelism 


The Council of Evangelism will meet 
Oct. 14-20 in Los Angeles and Holly- 
wood, Calif. The council is made up of 
those who are members of the General, 
Jurisdictional and Conference Boards of 
Evangelism, and also District Commit- 
tees on Evangelism, and of local church 
commission members. 

This is a voluntary organization and 
members attend at their own expense. 
Interested persons may get information 
from the Rev. Joseph H. Edge, 1908 
Grand Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 


Alerting the Laymen 
Oct. 18 is Laymen’s Day. The com- 


mission may be able to assist the lay 
leader and the president of Methodist 
Men in making this season a time for 
enlisting more men in the program of 
evangelism. 

A new leaflet, Every Methodist a 
Witness, by Leroy H. Walker, is de- 
signed to motivate each individual Meth- 
odist to make the most of his opportu- 
nities for witness. You may want to dis- 
tribute these leaflets to your entire mem- 
bership. COrder from Methodist Evan- 
gelistic Materials, 100 for $2.) 


Reformation Day 


This year Reformation Day, Oct. 31, 
is Saturday. You will want to confer with 
your pastor as to which Sunday you will 
observe. 

The commission on membership and 
evangelism is charged with responsibility 
for the promotion of the Reformation 
emphasis. This would be a good time 
for you to confer with the youth repre- 
sentative on your commission and with 
the youth leaders to plan how best to 
acquaint young people with the funda- 
mental principles of our Protestant faith. 
You could also offer your assistance’ to 
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the pastor in making the most of this 
season. 

Tidings has some helpful materials on 
this theme. (See page 56.) You could 
arrange to see that leaflets and folders 
concerning Protestantism are distributed. 


Bible Reading Program 

The period from Thanksgiving to 
Christmas is the time for promoting Bible 
reading throughout the church. 

The commission can get from the 
Upper Room and from Tidings, materials 
on the subject. 

Christmas for Christ 

Another responsibility of the commis- 
sion on membership and evangelism is 
that of promoting the Christmas for 
Christ emphasis. 

The commission may work with the 
pastor and other groups to make the Ad- 
vent season as significant for evangelism 
as the Easter season has been. Christmas 
for Christ materials are being prepared 
by Tidings. They will be announced 
later. 

The Advent season is ideal for the 
most intensive promotion of the “total 
enlistment.” Every church should be alert 
to make the most of this season by hav- 
ing organized visitation evangelism each 
week. There may also be a Christian 
Witness week end with the youth group. 

175th Anniversary 

Methodism really became organized 
in America at the Christmas Conference 
of the ministers at Lovely Lane Church 
in Baltimore in 1784. 

A great 175th anniversary celebration 
of the Christmas Conference is going to 
be held this year at Lovely Lane Church 
in Baltimore, Dec. 29, through New 
Year’s Day. A thousand pastors and lay- 
men will be present. The prayer will be 
that they may recapture the zeal and 
passion of that first great Christmas Con- 
ference. 

Watch Night, Covenant Sunday 

Prominent in the program will be a 
Watch Night Service on New Year's 
Eve. 

Methodist Evangelistic Materials will 
have available reprints of John Wesley's 
famous Watch Night and Covenant 
Service (100 for $2). This service has 
been traditional since the days of John 
and Charles Wesley. 

Moreover, on the first Sunday in the 
new year, Jan. 3, a commission on mem- 
bership and evangelism may promote an 
observance of the Christmas Conference 
in its own church with an appropriate 
service. A special Service of Worship for 
the occasion will be provided by Meth- 
odist Evangelistic Materials. A copy of 
this service could be given to every per- 
son who attends your church. 
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Church Attendance Evangelism 


The committee on church attendance 
will want to make the most of the church 
attendance emphasis from Jan. 1 to 
Easter. The theme for 1960 will be “Try 
His Way, Worship Every Week.” 

The Rev. John L. Sandlin, who di- 
rects this movement for the General 
Board of Evangelism, is preparing ma- 
terials. He will consult with you con- 
cerning how best to promote the move- 
ment in your church upon request. 


Week of Dedication-Week 
of Evangelism 

Again this year the Week of Dedica- 
tion and the Week of Evangelism will 
be observed at the same time—Feb. 28- 
Mar. 6. 

Each commission on membership and 
evangelism will want to plan for making 
the most of this week. 

You will want to plan early for a series 
of cottage prayer groups. Tidings has a 
booklet, A Prayer Guide for Lay Groups, 
especially for lay persons who are lead- 
ing small prayer groups in preparation 
for such a week. 

It is suggested that Feb. 28 be made 
“One Great Sunday of Witnessing.” The 
workers are to be divided into three 
groups. Churches which have used this 
approach to evangelism have found that 
they reach as many persons in one Sun- 
day as they will in four nights of visiting. 
Also, they are better able to enlist visitors 
for Sunday visitation. 


Other Dated Opportunities 
e Spiritual Enrichment Services—week 
from Palm Sunday to Easter. 
e Christianity and the Family emphasis 
—National Family Week, May 1-8. 
e Aldersgate Sunday—May 22. 
e Pentecost—June 5. 


Some Undated Opportunities 
e Fishermen’s Club and Lay Visitation 
Evangelism—every week or every month. 
e Christian Witness Missions (for 
youth week end, Friday through Sun- 
day.) 
e Evangelistic Preaching Missions—se- 
lected weeks. 
e Community evangelistic efforts—re- 
ligious surveys, special services, and visi- 
tation evangelism. 
e Summer camps, assemblies, and in- 
stitutes. 
e “Concern of Friendship” and “Won 
by One”—Individuals witnessing any 
time and anywhere as God gives leading 
and opportunity. 


The Ministry of ‘The Upper Room’ 

The Commission on membership and 
evangelism has a tremendous ally in the 
ministry offered by The Upper Room. 
The Parish Cultivation plan is designed 


to make your church one of families who 
maintain family altars. Information will 
be sent on request. 

The Fellowship of The Upper Room, 
Mrs. Harold Baggett, director, offers your 
church an opportunity to extend its con- 
cern to the men in the armed forces. 
This is done through the Chaplain’s Min- 
istry, to the blind through the Braille 
Ministry, and to people of other lan- 
guages by the Ministry Through Other 
Languages. 

The Family Worship Department, 
Mrs. Milton Randolph, director, has de- 
veloped materials for promoting Chris- 
tian family life. 

Your commission on membership and 
evangelism has great evangelistic oppor- 
tunity in increasing the circulation and 
daily use of The Upper Room devotional 
booklet. In addition, the devotional guide 
may be placed in hospitals, nursing 
homes, auto courts, public offices and 
other places where people congregate. 


Order materials from 1908 Grand 
Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 





400 Work in Evangelism 


Approximately 400 workers are now 
serving as ministers of evangelism and 
visitation in Methodist churches in the 
United States. Most of these are in large 
urban churches. 

Fifty-three ministers of evangelism and 
visitation from 24 states attended the 
seven-day workshop in Nashville, Tenn., 
in April. They came to share techniques 
and experiences and to receive instruction 
and inspiration. Included were ordained 
ministers and lay men and women, all 
from large churches. 

A second national workshop was held 
Apr. 13-17, in Nashville. 


Governors Read Guide 


The Upper Room seems to serve as 
effectively in the governor's mansion as 
in the humblest home, according to a 
representative of the devotional guide. 

Recently a governor started on a trip. 
Eighteen miles from home he discovered 
that he had left an important item out 
of his briefcase. He had his driver return 
to get it—a copy of The Upper Room. 

Another governor asked his driver to 
stop at every church along the road until 
they could locate a copy of the publica- 
tion. Their first stop was at a small 
country church. Finding it unlocked, 
they entered, found a copy of The Upper 
Room, and left a coin in the box. 

Current promotion slogan of the devo- 
tional guide is “For vacation days and 
for every day.” 
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MISSIONS 


Recommendations of the Board of Missions 


It is the commission on missions that 
reminds a congregation that missions 
is not an option in the church’s life, 
but a central concern. 

Basically this job is leading the 
church to look beyond its four walls 
to see the mission that God has given 
to us as Christians—the proclamation 
of the Gospel in every part of the 
earth. This mission inevitably ex- 
presses itself in missions: the outreach 
of the church at home and overseas 
through evangelism, education, medi- 
cine, and social service. 

The commission is the central plan- 
ning group in the church for all that 
relates to missions. It should know 
everything that is going on in the 
church in the interests of missions. 
(This will include work done by the 
Woman’s Society of Christian Serv- 
ice, Methodist Youth Fellowship, 
church school and others.) It should 
know who is being reached through 
these channels and with what effect. 


Must Reach the Whole Church 

But while it assists and encourages 
the efforts of these groups in mission- 
ary promotion, the commission on mis- 
sions has its own job. It has a clear 
mandate to reach the entire church 
with an adequate program of educa- 
tion and cultivation. 

The commission is the idea group 
on missions in the local church. It 
looks at the church and asks what the 
church should and could do. It then 
goes to the official board with proposals 
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that will lead the church to a full 
expression of missionary concern. 

When the 1952 General Confer- 
ence adopted the commission plan 
and made four commissions manda- 
tory, it said in effect that no Methodist 
church is a complete church unless 
it is giving attention to education, 
evangelism, stewardship—and  mis- 
sions. 

No longer can a Methodist church 
simply “put an item in the budget for 
missions and forget it.” Under the 
leading of the commission on missions, 
every church must weigh its responsi- 
bility to the world-wide dimensions of 
the Christian faith. And it must give 
devoted attention to these claims. 


Questions for Planning 

In planning the work of the com 
mission on missions for the year ahead, 
there are certain preliminary ques- 
tions. This will take a little time but 
it will be helpful in the program-plan- 
ning process. 
e Make sure everyone on the com- 
mission understands what the com- 
mission is supposed to do and why 
its work is important in the life of 
the church. Review the manual. Read 
the appropriate paragraphs in the 
Discipline and review the filmstrip, 
Our Commission on Missions. 
e What is the current situation in our 
church regarding missions? What are 
the attitudes of the people in our 
church toward missions? Where did 
the people get these attitudes? If they 


are indifferent or opposed to missions, 
why do they react this way? What 
can our commission do to help change 
their feelings? 

e Who in our church are exposed to 
missionary education through the 
Woman’s Society, MYF, church school 
or other groups? How can our com- 
mission reach the entire membership 
with missionary education? 

e What is the situation in our church 
regarding financial support of the mis- 
sionary enterprise through World 
Service, Conference Benevolences, 
Advance Specials, Methodist Youth 
Fund and other channels? What is the 
per capita giving of our church to 
benevolences? Has the giving of our 
church kept pace with growth in mem- 
bership? What could our church do 
in support of missions if our people 
really became convinced of its es- 
sential nature? 

In the light of the answers to the 
foregoing questions, and with a clear 
picture in mind of the situation in 
your church regarding missions, your 
commission on missions will want to 
outline a tentative program for the 
year. Remember that the commission 
has three areas of major responsibility 
—education, finances, personnel. 
Something specific should be done in 
each area during the year. 


Program Items 
With the preliminary questions in 
mind and remembering your three 
principal areas of responsibility, your 
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commission can proceed to specific 
items. Here are some of the items 
which should receive consideration: 
1. The churchwide school of mis- 
sions. This will involve an all-church 
effort in missionary education for chil- 
dren, youths and adults. The mission 
study themes for 1959-60 are: “Medi- 
cal Missions’—the Methodist church- 
wide theme; “Africa’—the interde- 
nominational foreign missions theme; 
“The Church’s Mission in Town and 
Country’”—interdenominational home 
missions theme. (See pages 33-7 for 
more on themes.) 

The churchwide school of missions 
can involve a large percentage of the 


membership in mission study and 
serve as the open door to a great ap- 
preciation of missions throughout the 
church. 

2. Co-operation with the commission 
on education. What can our commis- 
sion do to help make World Service 
Sunday in the church school a more 
significant occasion? How can we help 
the church-school teachers with their 
missionary units? Perhaps we can sug- 
gest additional resource materials or a 
speaker, or in some instances, actually 
help with the teaching. 

3. Getting new members for the com- 
mission. Never leave the membership 
of your commission to chance. Set 
aside at least a portion of a meeting 
every year in which to go over the 
membership rolls of the church and 
identify potential workers. Visit them 
and tell them about the work of the 
commission and ask if they will serve 
if nominated and elected. 

4. Report to every meeting of the of- 
ficial board and quarterly conference. 
Obtain official report form Q.C. 58 
from the Methodist Publishing House 
serving your territory. 
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5. Increase the use of World Outlook, 
the missionary magazine of the church. 
Invite every member of the commis- 
sion and the official board to be a sub- 
scriber. Display this magazine before 
the church. Solicit subscriptions. 

6. Distribute literature purposefully 
and with discrimination. Look over the 
catalog. Order sample copies. Study 
what is available; use according to 
needs. A great variety of literature on 
various phases of the missionary pro- 
gram of the church is available. 

7. Use audio-visual resources: films, 
filmstrips, pictures. See the catalog. 
Plan carefully. Order several weeks in 
advance of scheduled dates. 





8. Bring a missionary visitor to your 
church. Let him talk with many dif- 
ferent persons and groups in a va- 
riety of situations. 

9. Budget planning. Study the budget 
of your church, the financial resources 
of your people, and the per capita 
giving to all benevolence causes. Rec- 
ommend to the commission on stew- 
ardship and finance the benevolence 
items for the church’s budget. (See 
Benevolence Work Sheet on pp. 41- 
42.) 

10. Promote World Service. Lead 
your church to accept 100 per 
cent of what is asked and pay 100 
per cent of what is accepted. Under- 
stand and interpret the World Serv- 
ice agencies to your church. 

11. Advance Specials. Lead your 
church in “second mile” giving 
through Advance Specials. There is 
strength in diversity. Accept an Ad- 
vance Special for World Missions, Na- 
tional Missions, Methodist Committee 
for Overseas Relief and in your own 
annual conference. Nothing ‘is sug- 
gested about the size of these specials; 


every church has to decide this matter 
for itself. 
12. Week of Dedication. Make the 
Weck of Dedication a time of personal 
religious growth for every member of 
the church and the Day of Dedication 
offering an expression of gratitude to 
God. 
13. Personnel. Explain the missionary 
personnel needs of the church to 
youths and adults alike from the pul- 
pit, in church-school classes, to the 
oficial board and in other ways. Urge 
properly qualified persons to investi- 
gate the opportunities for full-time 
service in the missionary work of the 
church. 
14. Men in Missions. Elect a repre 
sentative from Methodist Men to your 
commission; sponsor a “men in mis- 
sions” banquet; give men a specific 
responsibility in the churchwide school 
of missions. Make missions a family 
affair. 
15. Conference and district program. 
Know your conference and district 
missionary secretaries. Look to them for 
help and guidance in developing your 
program. Send representatives to dis- 
trict and conference meetings and to 
summer missionary conferences. 

In considering any and all of these 
items, watch for new ways of saying 
old things—convey the missionary idea 





in as many novel ways as possible. 
Remember that good planning and 
hard work by the commission on mis- 
sions will lead many a church to 
achievements in the realm of Chris- 
tianity beyond the dreams of many. 

For general information on the work 
of the commission on missions, write 
to the Rev. Richard G. Belcher, Di- 
rector, Department of the Local 
Church, 150 Fifth Ave., New York 
11, N.Y. 
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See Program Resources, page 32 





Christian 


Social 


Relations 


Recommendations of the Boards of Temperance, 
World Peace, 


and Social and Economic Relations 


The people called Methodists are 
interested in Christian social relations! 
Without a disciplinary requirement 
but with the encouragement of the 
Discipline, more than 10,000 local 
churcites have formed commissions on 
Christian social relations. 

As a member of one of these com- 
missions, you may take pride and 
satisfaction in the glorious company 
of which you are a part. If you, the 
reader, do not have such a commission 
in your church, express to your pastor 
and the chairman of your official 
board your interest in having one. 

Everywhere one goes he sees the 
need for social righteousness and 
manifestation of Christian love. He 
recalls what John Wesley wrote: 
“Christianity is essentially a social re- 
ligion .. . and . . . to turn it into a 
solitary religion is indeed to destroy it.” 

In 1740 Wesley started an unem- 
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ployment bureau. Six years later he 
promoted a loan fund for men in small 
businesses. He organized a free dis- 
pensary, ran an orphan’s home, and 
established a home for poor widows. 
He preached against smuggling, in- 
toxicating beverages, and slavery. 


I> 
Areas of Concern 


But smuggling and slavery are not 
live issues in 1959 and 1960. At least, 
they have little meaning for American 
Methodists. The issues which are full 
of blood and life are those for which 
the Boards of Temperance, World 
Peace, and Social and Economic Rela- 
tions have responsibility. 

Here are 10 such concerns: 

1. The use of alcoholic beverages. 


. Adequate farm income. 

. Disarmament of the nations. 

. Full employment. 

. Gambling in all of its forms. 

. Crime and delinquency. 

. The rapid increase of population. 

. Racial brotherhood. 

. The United Nations and its many 
programs. 

10. World economic development. 
This list could easily be doubled or 

tripled. It is by no means a complete 

list. It is only suggestive. 
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Times of Emphasis 


Seasons of the church year give the 
commission on Christian social rela- 
tions opportunity to educate and stimu- 
late members of the church to action. 
1. Labor Sunday, Sept. 6, gets its 
name, of course, from Labor Day. 
Whereas formerly on this Sunday the 
emphasis was largely upon the rights 
of manual laborers, there is now a 
consideration of all kinds of work. 
This is an opportunity to lift up. the 
theme of the contributions which all 
Christians can make to God’s kingdom 
through their daily work. Certain para- 
graphs in the Social Creed should be 
used in the pulpit or bulletin. 

2. United Nations Week, Oct. 18-24. 
The United Nations is a force for good 
in the world. It cannot be ignored. 
Its beneficial programs are many and 
its charter contains Christian ideals. 

Our church has declared that the 
UN is man’s best political hope for 
peace. In church and community our 
people need to learn how to give 
stronger support to the UN through 
national policies. The 14th birthday 
of the United Nations is Oct. 24. 

3. World Peace Sunday, Nov. 8. 
What is the distinctive contribution 
which the Christian church can make 
to world peace? Is it the faith of Isaiah 
2 and Micah 4? The spirit of Romans 
12? The loyalty of Romans 13? On 
this Sunday we stress the unique con- 
tribution of the church to world 
order. 

4. Commitment Sunday, Dec. 6. 
When Christians take seriously the 
problems of alcohol as a beverage, they 
are willing to commit themselves to 
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total abstinence and to some form of 
assistance to alcoholics. 

5. Church and Government Sunday, 
Jan. 10. Although this day is not so 
designated in the rules of the church, 
the commission on Christian social 
relations may designate it locally. 
Many state legislatures begin their 
sessions in January. In early Janu- 
uary, 1960, the 86th Congress will be- 
gin its second session. By prayers, 
sermons, and literature, the role of 
the church in political life may be 
explained. 

6. Race Relations Sunday, Feb. 14. 
This is a Sunday on which funds are 
collected for the support of Negro 
colleges. The commission should assist 
in the collection of this money. But 
more than this needs to be done. 

On this Sunday or during this week 
some action should be taken to help 
churchmen and churches in the U.S. 
see themselves as devout Christians 
in South America or Africa or Asia 
see them. 

7. Social Creed Sunday, Mar. 13. The 
Discipline of our church asks each 
church to lift up the Social Creed on 
some one Sunday of the year. This 
could be done on Mar. 13—or some 
other Sunday which is satisfactory to 
the commission. The creed is not 
familiar to millions of Methodists, but 
it is an “ancient and honorable” docu- 
ment! Its contents need to be discussed. 
Copies may be obtained from the 
Board of Social and Economic Rela- 
tions. 

8. Holy Week, Apr. 10-17. The 
average Methodist might think that 
during the week before Easter the 
commission on Christian social rela- 
tions should sit with folded hands! 
However, consider the Scriptures: 
When Peter used his sword in Geth- 
semane, Jesus gave a significant re- 
buke. The cross has an application to 
the issues of peace and war. 

9. Rural Life Sunday, May 1. The 
number of people on the farms of the 
nation is decreasing but rural life is 
still very important. On this Sunday 
the issue of farm surpluses in the light 
of the needs of the world might be 
considered. 

10. Education Sunday, June 12. This 
is officially Methodist Student Day. 
From the point of view of the com- 
mission on Christian social relations it 
might be the time when education is 
emphasized. Protestantism has a deep 
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interest in public school education, as 
well as religious education. When 
students are graduating from high 
schools and colleges, what is the word 
of the church concerning education? 
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Patterns of Procedure 


How should the commission go 
about its work? What are the pro- 
cedures by which it educates and 
acts? 

The following 10 practices have 
been tried in many churches and com- 
munities and found helpful. They are 
recommended to you. 

1. The commission should have regu- 
lar meetings, probably once a month. 
These meetings should discuss issues 
as well as business. At least one half 
hour should be devoted to an issue in 
Contact, or a portion of the Social 
Creed, or some current issue in the 
community. The members of the com- 
mission need to clarify their thinking 
and develop good attitudes. 

2. The commission may properly ask 
the minister (who, we hope, meets 
with it) to preach a sermon on some 
subject of importance to it. In 1959 
in Illinois the issue of capital punish- 
ment was debated in the legislature. 
Many commissions discussed the issue 
and asked their pastors to preach a 
sermon on the subject. 

3. Commission members who are in 
adult classes should help their classes 
to choose lesson series which deal with 
social concerns. For example, in the 
Adult Student for November, 1959, 
there will be a series of five lessons 
called “In Times of Plenty.” 

4. The commission may suggest the 
use of films and filmstrips to groups 
in the church. For example, in the 
Youth Fellowship the film, Alternatives 
or Far from Alone, would be helpful to 
youths between 15 and 18 years of 
age. Information regarding such films 
may be obtained from the columns 
of Tue Metnopist Story or by writ- 
ing to one of the three boards of 
social action. 

5. The chairman of the commission 
should make a brief but meaningful 
report to the official board each time 
it meets. In his report he should refer 
not only to decisions taken by the 


commission, but also interpret issues 
of concern to the commission. 

6. There is wisdom in assigning to 
members of the commission the re- 
sponsibility of visiting regularly the 
meetings of certain agencies in the 
community, such as the board of educa- 
tion, the city or county courts, or the 
town council. 

7. The commission should be sensitive 
to the valuable leadership in the com- 
munity of non-church groups, such as 
the League of Women Voters, the 
American Civil Liberties Union, and 
the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People. Fre- 
quently such groups have programs and 
goals similar to those of the church 
which should be supported. 

8. The commission should encourage 
its members and the members of the 
church to participate in political life. 
The commission might feel that a 
certain churchman should run for 
some public office and urge him to do 
so. Commission members should go to 
political party gatherings to learn and 
to uplift. 

9. The commission will want to co- 
operate with local or state councils of 
churches especially between Sept. 1, 
1959 and June 1, 1960, when there 
will be a nation-wide program for 
peace sponsored by National Council 
of Churches. (See pages 45-6.) 

10. Commission members will be 
alert to crises in local or national life 
and at such times “strike while the 
iron is hot.” By the use of literature 
from the national boards, they can 
help churchmen think discerningly 
concerning such issues as right-to-work 
legislation, farm surpluses, the recog- 
nition of China, local option legisla- 
tion, and school integration. 

Certain emphases in 1959-60 will 
be made by the boards: the Board of 
Temperance will emphasize legislation. 
It encourages commissions to organize 
local sentiment in local option elections 
and to be alert to the enforcement of 
laws. 

The Board of Social and Economic 
Relations will emphasize the preven- 
tion of juvenile delinquency, in co- 
operation with the National Family 
Life Conference. The board wants all 
commissions to write for materials. 

The Board of World Peace will 
emphasize the Nationwide Program 
for World Peace (see pages 45-6). 
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Planning Your Year’s Work in... 
WORSHIP 


Recommendations 


of the Commission on Worship 


Worship marks the uniqueness of the 
Church. 

Many of the other services which 
the Church renders are also performed 
—with less or greater effectiveness—by 
other agencies. But the Church alone can 
bring people to the worship of Him who 
is the Lord of the Church and of his- 
tory. 

To be a church, any local congrega- 
tion must be, first and foremost, a wor- 
shiping community, with full apprecia- 
tion of at least three aspects of worship: 
1. Worship is an offering which man 
brings to God of his time, his attention, 
his mind and heart and will. Therefore, 
we should make it in the best form we 
can offer. There is no place for casual- 
ness, slovenliness, mediocrity and usgli- 
ness. : 

2. Worship is a “means of grace.” When 
men worship “in spirit and in truth” 
something happens to them. 

3. Worship, especially public worship, 
is a witness men give to the faith that 
is in them. 

The late Dr. William Temple, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, once said: “The 
world can be saved from political chaos 
and collapse by one thing only, and 
that is worship.” When we read further 
what the archbishop meant by worship we 
cannot escape the conviction that he was 
right. 

“To worship,” he said, “is to quicken 
the conscience by the holiness of God; 
to feed the mind with truth of God; 
to purge the imagination by the beauty 
of God; to open the heart to the love of 
God; to devote the will to the purpose 
of God.” 

Surely to awaken people to these 
needs, to train them and lead them in 
these experiences, is the primary func- 
tion and mission of the Church. 

Therefore, it is the first duty of all 
those responsible for any aspect of the 
conduct of worship to realize the high 
importance of their task and to dedicate 
themselves fully to it. 


The Commission’s Task 


Just as other concerns of the local 
church are consolidated in the work of 
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commissions, everything pertaining to 
this high function of the church is under 
the direction of the commission on wor- 
ship. The Discipline provides for such a 
commission, although it makes it option- 
al. There is evidence that more and 
more churches are availing themselves of 
this opportunity. 

There is a leaflet prepared by the 
General Conference Commission on 
Worship on The Commission on Wor- 
ship in the Local Church. It makes 
recommendations both as to the organiza- 
tion and procedures. 

Copies of these may be obtained from 
the Rev. Paul Burt, secretary of the 
commission, 1203 West Green St., Ur- 
bana, Ill. They are 10¢ each, 12 for 
50¢. Tue Metnopisr Srory carries 
helpful suggestions regarding the com- 
mission on worship in the “Your Church” 
section. The chairman of the commission 
on worship in the local church is eligible 
to receive THe Metuopist Story. Check 
with your pastor regarding this. 

If you have a commission on worship, 
does it include representation of all the 
officers and groups in the church that 
are concerned with the conduct of pub- 
lic worship? This would include the 
pastor, choir, ushers, church school, 
Woman’s Society, MYF, altar guild, com- 
munion stewards and perhaps others. 
(See the leaflet referred to above.) 

In many churches the commission will 
have to function mostly as a_ unit. 
Wherever interest develops there might 
well be in the commission on worship the 
following: 

e A committee on music, with possible 
sub-committees on choir, robes, and li- 
brary. 

e A committee on ushering. 

e An altar committee, or separate com- 
mittees on the communion and _ altar 
flowers. 

e A committee on memorials. 

e A committee on Christian art. 


Concerns and Objectives 


These might well be the concerns and 
objectives of the commission for the 
coming yéar. 

e Some time devoted to study of the 


meaning of worship and of the prac- 
tices which are a part of our Christian 
and Methodist heritage. Encourage such 
study also in classes and church groups. 
e Foster attendance at public worship 
and active participation in the services 
through hymns, prayers, and responses. 
If there are hymns or other parts of the 
service with which people are unfa- 
miliar, ask that these be rehearsed in a 
church-school class or other meeting. 

e See to it that copies of the Book of 
Worship are available for all who plan 
special services of worship. If the church 
has a chapel or a special prayer or medi- 
tation room, see that this is equipped 
with copies of the Book of Worship. Sell 
the book and encourage its use in family 
devotions. Other materials on worship 
should also be made available. 

e Encourage the formation, wherever 
practicable, of junior and intermediate 
choirs as well as adult choirs. The lead- 
ership of these choirs should be carefully 
chosen and should be responsible to the 
commission on worship. Provide suitable 
vestments and an adequate music li- 
brary. 

e Let the responsibility and privilege of 
ushering and acting as greeters be dis- 
tributed among as many persons as 
possible. Arrange workshops and demon- 
strations for ushers. The rotating usher 
plan will be described in the July-August 
issue of Tue Metuopist Story. 

e Make periodic inventories of the 
articles associated with the setting and 
conduct of services of worship, and see 
that they are in proper condition. 

a. Hymnals. Is the Methodist Hymnal 

being used? If not, why not? Are there 

enough to go around? 

b. Offering plates. 

c. Communion ware. 

d. Altar paraments. 

e. Bulletins. 

f. Public address system and hearing 

aids. 

e Make an inventory of the equipment 
needed for the enhancement in any way 
of the services of worship. Make these 
known to the congregation and seek 
appropriate gifts, either as memorials 
or otherwise. But let the acceptability 
of any gift be at the discretion of the 
commission on worship, trustees, or some- 
one authorized by the official board. 

e Begin a collection of Christian art, 
aiming to purchase one or more good 
prints suitably framed each year. 

The most important thing of all that 
the commission on worship can do is to 
stimulate in all members of the congre- 
gation a high appreciation of the sig- 
nificance of worship, and the part that 
everyone can play in creating the at- 
mosphere and expectancy conducive to 
its fullest expression. 
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Committee on Hospitals 
and Homes 


As a committee on hospitals and homes 
plans its program for the year, it will want 
to look within its own membership and 
community for resources and opportuni- 
ties. Aid can be given from the general 
and conference level. But it will be large- 
ly up to the creative ability of the local 
group to work out its plans. 

One of the most informative pieces of 
literature to be developed recently along 
this line is that done in the Florida An- 
nual Conference entitled Local Church 
Committee on Hospitals and Homes. 

Here are the general ideas and pro- 
gram outlined in this extremely well- 
done leaflet. They may provide some 
suggestions for your committee. 


Are You a Committee Member? 

If you are a member of the committee, 
there are certain things that you can do 
to help in the program of hospitals and 
homes, according to the leaflet: 

1. Read your Discipline—{ 278.9. 

2. Get from your pastor the addresses 
of all hospitals or homes supported by the 
annual conference, or by your district. 
Write to your administrator, requesting 
literature and guidance for your commit- 
tee. 

3. Arrange with your pastor to have 
programs presented in your church to 
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show the work of hospitals and homes. 

4. Offer to be responsible for getting 
literature (brochures, posters, leaflets, 
and bulletin inserts) and for seeing that 
these are displayed or distributed in your 
church. 

5. Two weeks before a designated of- 
fering time (such as Fifth Sunday for the 
Children’s Home), check with your pas- 
tor to see if an announcement has been 
prepared for the bulletin. 

6. Offer to make a two-minute talk in 
the morning worship service, explaining 
offerings or other support for our hos- 
pitals and homes. 

7. Assist your conference and district 
Methodist institutions in obtaining ade- 
quate and qualified personnel for their 
needs. 

8. Counsel with youths about choos- 
ing vocations in hospitals and homes. 

9. Assist qualified youths in attending 
the annual conference Christian Voca- 
tions Conference. 

10. Lead your church in adopting spe- 
cial projects in institutions, such as fur- 
nishing a room, equipping a chapel, 
providing books for homes, providing 
foster homes, or presenting special pro- 
grams to the aged or sick. 

11. Arrange for groups (church school 
classes, Methodist Men, WSCS, MYF) 
to visit conference and district institu- 
tions. 

12. Encourage persons in the local 


church and community to see a good 
lawyer to draw up their will and to re- 
member Methodist hospitals and homes. 
13. Attend all district and conference 
meetings in which hospitals and homes 
are featured. Hear the reports at annual 
conference and district conference. 


Adapting a Program to Your Needs 

Each local church committee should 
consider these suggestions thoughtfully, 
for they offer a real challenge. They will 
reap great benefits. But cach committee 
will need to adapt its services and pro- 
gram to its own needs. 

Some conferences have many more 
institutions within their boundaries. 
Some have only hospitalsk—or homes— 
some have both. 

In order that all the attention is not 
focused on one institution with neglect 
of the other, a co-ordinated program 
should be formulated throughout the 
conference. This should be done with 
the help and guidance of the conference 
chairman, the Board of Hospitals and 
Homes. 

Designate specific tasks. Not all mem- 
bers are good at everything. Each mem- 
ber of the committee has special talents. 
If this is taken into consideration in the 
planning, a more efficient and effective 
system can be realized. 

Encourage rallies in the interest of hos- 
pitals and homes. This is a good chance 
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to stimulate interest and response and to 
present the program to a larger number 
of people. 

Keep your church public informed of 
the needs, accomplishments, and future 
plans in the area of hospitals and homes. 
Call on your conference or area Method- 
ist public relations sources. Keep in con- 
stant touch with editors of conference 
and church papers. Be sure that your 
church knows what this business of hos- 
pitals and homes is all about. Tell the 
story every chance you get. 

Additional help may be had by writing 
the Board of Hospitals and Homes at the 
address below. 


Board of Hospitals and Homes, 740 
Rush St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


Committee on 
Christian Vocations 


Are you as well equipped to serve on 
the committee on Christian vocations in 
your church as you would like to be? 
Every reader of this column will answer 
“no” to this question. 

These columns are written to help you 
to know what to do and how to do it. 
Usually the space is used to describe 
some program emphasis that you can plan 
or report of some new resource material 
available. 

This month we are going to follow a 
different procedure. In addition to plan- 
ning and conducting programs, members 
of local committees should think and 
pray about this area of the church’s re- 
sponsibility. 

Have you often had original ideas con- 
cerning vocational guidance? Have you 
ever sat and pondered over questions 
like these: Why are there shortages in 
the church vocational fields?) Why have 
so few recruits come from our church? 
How can a person know he is called of 
God into a particular occupation? What 
is it that goes on in the mind of a young 
person. as he contemplates the choice of a 
vocation? 

Can you accurately report that Chris- 
tian vocations is on your mind a good 
deal of the time? As you have been en- 
gaged in private prayer or participating 
in corporate worship, have you ever had 
a new insight, a new concern in this 
area? 

May I report on a personal experience 
of this sort which I had yesterday? I 
would like to share the insight. It is an 
illustration of having a “vocational guid- 
ance” eye. 

I was attending an adult Sunday 
school class. The teacher was speaking 
about democracy and its relationship to 
Christianity. 

This particular man has been in school 
work for 35 years, beginning as a teacher, 
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then becoming a superintendent of 
schools and now as a teacher of teachers 
and administrators. As we were being 
greatly stimulated by his insights and 
spirit, I was asking myself the question: 
What explains this man’s greatness? 

The insight that broke through was 
that he is great, in large part, as a resul. 
of the experiences that have come to him 
as he engaged in the kind of work he is 
best suited for and through which he 
sees himself serving God and his fellow 
men. In choosing an occupation a person 
is not only deciding what kind of work 
he will do and what income he will earn. 
He is deciding, to an important extent, 
the kind of person he will grow into. 

Play around with that idea awhile. 
Become not only an activist in the area 
of vocational guidance. Become also a 
thinker! 

If you would like to read in this area 
in order to stimulate your thinking, order 
a free copy of Resource Materials on 
Christian Vocations from the address be- 
low. Select a book that appeals to you 
and go to work. And pray that God will 
continue to make you better and better 
equipped to participate helpfully as a 
member of your local church committee 
on Christian vocations. 


Interboard Committee on Christian Vo- 
cations, PO Box 871, Nashville 2, Tenn. 


Committee on Wills and 
Legacies 


Making a will is a joyful and a satisfy- 
ing experience for the Christian. All 
adults, ages 24 to 94, single or married, 
with either large or small estates are en- 
couraged to make a will because it 
expresses thanks to God for his divine 
providence as well as a desire to continue 
a person’s Christian Stewardship. 

With the greater emphasis on will edu- 
cation during recent years, there is now 
a noticeable trend toward making more 
wills . . . and especially wills which “re- 
member the church.” 

Today there.are about 2,500 known 
wills and legacies committees in Method- 
ist churches throughout the United 
States. There are many churches which 
have groups promoting wills, but are not 
recorded. 

In numerous instances, where there 
was previously a reluctance to talk about 
wills there is now a strong positive and 
continuing activity to encourage the mak- 
ing of wills as a responsibility of a Chris- 
tian. Making a will which “remembers 
the church” deepens individual spiritual 
life and it strengthes the Church. 

There is an abundance of material and 
aids to help the chairman of the wills and 
legacies committee and the pastor. These 





include folders, brochures, letterheads, 


manuals and sound color filmstrips. 
Samples are free. Large quantities for 
mailings are inexpensive. Write to the 
address at the end of this article for ad- 
ditional information. Established wills 
and legacies committees will now find it 
easier to plan and carry through a strong 
will education program. 

Many committees want to expand the 
program because of new materials which 
are now available. Ministers who wish to 
organize a wills and legacies committee in 
their church should write for a free copy 
of the new condensed manual. It gives a 
simple step-by-step plan for setting up 
such a committee in accordance with the 
Discipline. There is also a complete guide 
for activities for each of the first 12 
months, plus many tips and suggestions 
for continuing programing. 

Briefly, the objectives of the wills and 
legacies committee are these: 

1. Encourage people to make a will. 

2. Encourage people to make a will 
that “remembers the church.” 

3. Encourage people to “remember the 
church” at local, conference, and World 
Service levels when they make their wills. 

This focus on wills is achieved 
through education, using one or more of 
the following: Sermons, mailings, mes- 
sages in church bulletins and church 
publications, reprints of articles, visual 
aids, discussion groups, and visitation. 
The wills and legacies committee should 
not attempt to draw up wills. Rather it 
should encourage and motivate members 
and friends of the church to want to con- 
tact their local lawyer or trust officer to 
have it done. 


A Calendar of Activities 

Here is suggested calendar of activities 
for 1959-60: 

July. Insert a paragraph in the church 
bulletin or church paper. 

August. Insert a short article in the 
church paper. 

September. Send to all members and 
friends of the church enclosing a folder 
or reprint with a friendly letter. Be sure 
to place folders in literature rack! 

October. Show Over the Wall, sound- 
color filmstrip, which can be obtained 
free from your district superintendent or 
district or conference film library, to- 
gether with hand-out folders. 
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November. Sponsor a discussion meet- 
ing, using a panel of speakers or just one 
speaker, with question and answer pe- 
riod afterward. 

December. Insert an appropriate para- 
graph about wills in your church bulletin 
or church paper. Arrange for visitation 
to homes (on a request or a special selec- 
tion basis). 

January. Send a letter with a folder 
or a reprint on wills to each member and 
friend of your church. 

February. Insert an editorial in your 
church paper. 

March. Prepare a report of your com 
mittee activities for the past year for 
quarterly conference. 

April. Begin plans for next year. Put 
an insert about wills in your church bul 
letin. 

May. Hold a discussion meeting. Have 
a lawyer or a trust officer speak. Hlave 
a question and answer period. 

June. Finalize your plans for next con- 
ference year. Put your plan into opera- 
tion next month! 

(When your conference year begins 
with a month other than July, change 
the program calendar to fit your needs. 
Plan to do something constructive each 
month! ) 

Many conferences are appointing a 
man as key person for wills cultivation. 
It is suggested that your chairman of 
wills and legacies committee, or your 
pastor, contact this individual for any as- 
sistance he might need, from organizing 
to expanding your will education activi- 
ties. This is a pioneering and thrilling 
experience which will bring great satis- 
faction in years to come. 


Committee on Wills, Bequests, and 
Gifts, Council on World Service and Fi- 
nance, 740 Rush St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


Television, Radio and Films 


In order to encourage the production 
of better radio and television programs 
and to promote programs now being 
produced by the church, you will want to 
consider the tremendous help which tele- 
vision, radio and films can give your local 
church. 

Persons interested in the use of newer 
methods of communication will include 
the most progressive and up-to-date 
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leaders in your church. These would in- 
clude the chairmen of the commissions 
on missions, membership and evangelism, 
stewardship and finance, and education; 
president of your Woman’s Society of 
Christian Service; and others of your 
membership who have experience in or 
knowledge of the television, radio, audio- 
visual, advertising, and publicity fields. 
To get the job done you will want to 
look at the activities of other churches, 
as well as develop plans especially 
adapted to your own situation. The fol- 
lowing are some functions which you will 
want to consider: 
e Work with all groups in the church 
to develop effective use of audio-visual 
resources in the local program. You might 
begin by taking inventory of materials 
on hand. Afterwards you could prepare a 
list of these and arrange for a central 
depository. 
e Encourage the training of leaders in 
the selection, evaluation and effective use 
of audio-visuals, radio, and television re- 
sources and programs. 
e Help to interpret the Television Min- 
istry of The Methodist Church to the of- 
ficial board, quarterly conference, and 
church members. 
e Recommend to the official board and 
quarterly conference each year an amount 
for the TV Ministry to be included in 
the budget. 
e Check on radio and television pro- 
grams (both church-produced and secu- 
lar), then promote worth-while programs 
through the church bulletin, paper, bul- 
letin boards, and announcements. 
e Work with the pastor on programs and 
projects in the fields of television, radio 
and films. 
e Support the local council of churches 
or ministerial organization in financing, 
producing, and publicizing radio and 
television programs. 
e Help to place locally programs which 
have been produced by The Methodist 
Church and those released through the 
National Council of Churches. 
e Promote the TV Ministry of The 
Methodist Church by distributing ma- 
terials which are available. (See Program 
Resources, page 33). 
e Let local stations and sponsors and 
producers of nationally produced pro- 
grams know your likes and dislikes re- 
garding radio and television programs. 
This will help to bring about better pro- 
graming. 


Methodist TV Ministry 
Three series of programs have been 
produced by TRAFCO in the Methodist 
Television Ministry to date. They are 
The Pastor, The Way, and Talk Back. 
If these programs have not been televised 
in your area, your committee will want to 


write TRAFCO to learn what can be 
done to place the series locally. 

The Pastor, produced in 1954, is a 
series of 26 fifteen-minute programs 
which deal with problems of individuals. 
A minister gives counsel in a straight- 
forward manner. The series has been 
carried by more than 300 stations. 

The Way, produced in 1956, is a 
series of 13 thirty-minute programs 
which dramatize problems and probe for 
answers. This series has been carried by 
more than 250 stations. 

Talk Back, produced in 1958, consists 
of 13 thirty-minute programs which com 
bine films and live presentations. The 
film presents the problem and a local 
panel discusses it. Thirteen additional 
programs are being prepared in this se- 
rics. 

In the planning stage are 13 half-hour 
dramatic programs for children. These 
programs will be produced when funds 
are made available. 

Your church can help to make the 
Children’s Television Series possible by 
giving to the series fund through your 
annual conference treasurer. World Serv 
ice Special credit will be given to your 
church. 


Summer Projects 

Summer time is a good time to get 
ready for the busy program which will 
get under way in early September. 

Your committee could see that audio- 
visual equipment is put into first-class 
condition during the summer period. 

Get your free copy of Projector, a 
catalog of films, filmstrips, and audio- 
visual equipment, from any branch of the 
Methodist Publishing House. Prepare a 
list of audio-visuals which your church 
needs. 

Write to branches of the Methodist 
Publishing House for free subscriptions 
to Forecast for your committee, church 
school officers and teachers. Forecast is a 
quarterly preview of curriculum materials 
and audio-visuals, co-ordinated with les- 
sons and programs of the church school. 

These are some suggestions for your 
committee on television, radio and films. 
For additional information, write to the 


address below. 


Television, Radio and Film Commission 
of The Methodist Church, 1525 McGavock 
St., Nashville 3, Tenn. 





In place of the monthly | 
columns for the six commis- | 
sions usually found in “Your 
Church,” program suggestions 
for the full year are found on 


pages 12-23. 
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Missions 


Medical Missions 


The Church and Medical Missions, by Dr. 
and Mrs. Hl. N. Brewster. b. 75¢. Tells the 
story of the health and healing ministry of 
The Methodist Church in its 44 mission 
fields overseas. Paper cover. 


The Leader’s Guide for “The Church and 
Medical Missions.’ 15¢. One copy free with 
five or more texts. b. For use by leaders of 
adult classes. ‘The Study Book Office will 
furnish free a poster, order cards and sug 
gestions for handling The Church and Med- 
ical Missions on consignment, 


Order from: district missionary secretaries 
or the Study Book Office, 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York 11, N.Y. 


For youth and children’s materials, those 
under the Africa study are recommended. 


Methodist Missions in Africa, 10¢. 1. Gives 
4 panoramic picture of Methodist missions 
throughout the continent. 


Belgian Congo, Land of Decision, 5¢. 1. 
Tells in text and pictures of Methodist 
work én the Congo, including medical work. 


Methodism and the New India, 10¢. 1. 
Describes the work of The Methodist 
Church in newly independent India, in- 
cluding the medical work. 


Methodist Work in the Philippines, 5¢. 1. 
Tells the story in the Philippines. 


Methodists in Sarawak, free. 1. Sketches 
Methodism’s mission to the Ibans and the 
Chinese in this Land of Decision. 


Korean Methodism Today, 5¢. 1. The story 
of Methodist work in Korea. 


Order from: Literature Circulation Office, 
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to assist you in planning and carrying out your church program for 1959-60. 


Room 540, 150 Fifth Ave., New York 11, 
N.Y. 


A Visit to Vellore, rental $6. f. The ex- 
perience of a boy of India who, following 
an accident, is taken to Vellore Christian 
Medical Hospital. 14 min.; 16 mm.; color. 


Out of the Dust, rental $10. f. A Cuban 
boy becomes a Christian doctor. 45 min.; 
16 mm.; black-and-white. 


Go Forth, rental $6. f. An army officer gives 
his life as a medical missionary. 20 min.; 16 
mm.;_ black-and-white. 


Order from: Methodist Publishing House 
branches. 


Picture Packets, $1 cach postpaid. p. Shows 
medical missions in six countries. Six 8 x 10 
glossy photos for display. 


Order from: Department of Visual Educa- 
tion, 150 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N.Y. 


Africa 


The Way in Africa, by George Wayland 
Carpenter, paper cover $1.50; cloth cover 
$2.95. b. An exploration of the potentialities 
of the “new Africa” depicting the Christian 
church as catalyst and conscience. 


Africa Disturbed, by Emory and Myrta 
Ross, paper cover $1.95; cloth cover $3.50. 
b. Interviews with Africans who tell hopes, 
fears, perplexities and resentments. 


Introducing Animism, by Eugene A. Nida 
and William A. Smalley, 90¢. b. Explores 
animism in its fullest meaning, showing it 
is not a unified faith but a mass of primitive 
religious beliefs and practices. 


Adult Guide on Africa, by Edwin F. Tewks- 
bury, 50¢. b. To be used by leaders of adult 
groups studying Africa. 





The Halting Kingdom: Christianity and the 
African Revolution, by John and Rena 
Karefa-Smart, $1. b. Youth book. A cogent 
appraisal of the revolution in Africa and 
the role of Christianity in helping to shape 
emerging patterns. 


Jungles Ahead!, by Esther D. Horner, pa- 
per cover $1.50; cloth cover $2.95. b. Six 
true stories for youths about young Africans 
who have discovered there are no jungles 
that cannot be penetrated with the light 
“that shines in the darkness.” 


This Is Africa South of the Sahara, by 
Newell S. Booth, 75¢. b. Youth book. A 
brief, but penetrating treatment of the 
African scene today. 


Fun and Festival from Africa, by Rose H. 
Wright, 60¢. b. Youth book. Resources for 
parties, group meetings, etc., based on Af- 
rican customs, proverbs and games. 


Paths That Cross, by Esther Daniels, $1.50, 
paper cover; cloth cover, $2.95. b. Junior 
high book. A collection of stories from clip- 
pings and sketches from African journals. 


Youth Guide on Africa, by Rowena Mc- 
Cutchen, 65¢. b. To be used by leaders of 
youth groups studying Africa. 


New Magic, by Esma Rideout Booth, $1.50, 
paper cover; cloth cover, $2.95. b. Ten 
stories about African boys and girls. 


Boloji and Old Hippo, by Juanita Purvis 
Shacklett, paper cover, $1.50, cloth cover, 
$2.95. b. Introducing Boloyi, a bright-eyed 
Christian boy of the Belgian Congo. 


Children of Africa, by Nina Millen, $1.25. 
b. A new book in the “Children Around 
the World” picture series. 


World Friends: In Africa, $1.25. b. An 
album of teaching pictures for children. 


(1) leaflet or pamphlet, (f) film, (fs.) filmstrip, (b) book, (c) chart, and (p) packet. 
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A Primary Teacher's Guide on Africa, by 
Juanita Purvis Shacklett, 65¢. b. To be 
used by leaders of children’s groups study- 
ing Africa. 


Order from: Methodist Publishing House 
branches. 


Methodist Missions in Africa: see same 
title under “Medical Missions.” 


Belgian Congo, Land of Decision: see same 
title under “Medical Missions.” 


Liberia, 15¢. 1. Shows in vivid photographs 
the work of Methodism in Liberia. 


Mozambique, free. 1. One of the new 
“Church in Africa’ series. 


Angola, free. 1. One of the new “Church 
in Africa” series telling briefly of Meth- 
odism’s stake in Angola. 


Rhodesia, free. 1. “Church in Africa” series. 


Methodist Overseas Missions, $1. b. Pub 
lished in 1956, this valuable reference book 
gives brief descriptions of Methodist mis 
sions in all countries where The Methodist 
Church is at work overseas. 


Order from: Literature Circulation Office, 
Room 540, 150 Fifth Ave., New York 11, 
N.Y. 


New Faces of Africa, black-and-white rental 
$8; color rental $12. £. The new interde- 
nominational film on Africa showing to- 
day’s Africa south of the Sahara. 16 mm. 


Congo Journey, black-and-white rental $6; 
color rental, $10. f. A tour of Methodist 
missions, including women’s work, in rural 
and urban Belgian Congo. 30 min.; 16 mm. 


Challenge of Africa, black-and-white rental 
$8. f. The story of two African brothers and 
the stresses on their Christian faith as they 
adjust to modern industrial and commercial 
life. 27 min.; 16 mm. 


End to Darkness, black-and-white rental $5; 
color rental $8. f£. The thrilling story of the 
new life given to an African youth when he 
dares to learn to read. 28 min.; 16 mm. 


Africa Is Waiting for Christ and His 
Church, sale $11; rental $2.50. fs. Illustrates 
the varied program of missionary work be- 
ing carried on by Methodists in Africa. 98 
frames; color; 33 1/3 rpm record. 


Congo Christian Centers, sale $10; rental 
$2.50. fs. Shows exciting, significant impact 
of Christian centers on lives of a people in 
a great, social, industrial and cultural change. 
79 frames, color, 33 1/3 rpm record. 


Sume, A Boy of Africa, sale $3. fs. The 
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story of an African boy as he lives a typical 
day in the village and goes to the mission 
school. 57 frames, black-and-white; script. 


Order from: Methodist Publishing House 
branches. 


Town and Country 


People, Land and Churches, by Rockwell 
C. Smith, paper cover, $1.50; cloth cover, 
$2.95. b. An approach to town and country 
problems, stressing the mission of the church 
in the rural community. 


On Good Soil, by Wilfred Bockelman, 
paper cover, $1.50; cloth cover, $2.95. b. 
This collection of “case studies of churches” 
undertakes to discover the kinds of witness 
being made by Christian congregations in 
farming communities and small towns. 


Church Bells in Many Tongues, by Ralph 
A. Felton, $1.50. b. Stories of the work of 
35 rural pastors in 19 different countries. 


This Is the Migrant, by Louisa Rossiter 
Shotwell, 60¢. b. An analysis of agricultural 
migrancy. 


This Is Your Neighbor, by Louisa Rossiter 
Shotwell, 60¢. b. Photographs and text de- 
fine mission crises relating to church mem- 
bers in both rural and urban situations. 


Adult Guide on the Church’s Mission in 
Town and Country, by Richard Belcher, 
50¢. b. To be used by leaders of adult 
groups studying town and country. 


Windbreaks, by J. Martin Bailey, paper 
cover, $1.50; cloth cover, $2.95. b. Youth 
book. Six graphic stories of the rural church 
in action. 


Raising Cane on Huckleberry, by Alice 
Cobb, paper cover, $1.50; cloth cover, $2.95. 
b. David C. Brown, Jr., of Chicago, runs 
into surprising experiences when he spends 
six months in the Tennessee mountains. 


Youth Guide on The Church’s Mission in 
Town and Country, by J. Martin Bailey, 
65¢. b. To be used by leaders of youth 
groups studying town and country. 


The Singing Bridge, by Rita Puttcamp, 
$1.50, paper cover, cloth cover, $2.95. b. 
The story of Danny Baxter and all the ex- 
citing things that happen near the “sing- 
ing bridge” when a new construction plant 
comes to his valley. 


A Gift of Turtles, by Ella Mae Charlton, 
paper cover, $1.50; cloth cover, $2.95. b. 
The adventures of Maida Bolton and her 
family in the Mississippi River town to 
which they have moved from Oklahoma. 


World Friends: In Town and Country, 


$1.25. 15 large teaching pictures in black 
and white on the town and country theme. 


Children of North America, $1.25. b. 
Nine pictures and stories. An addition to 
“Children Around the World Series.” 


Two Children’s Guides on The Church’s 
Mission in Town and Country, 65¢. b. 
One for teachers of juniors by Doris 
Demaree and one for teachers of primaries 
by Elizabeth Tibbals McDowell. 


Again Pioneers, rental $10. f. Home mis 
sions help a town solve its migrant prob 
lem. 70 min.; 16 mm.; black-and-white. 


None Goes His Way Alone, black-and 
white rental $6; color rental $9. £. How the 
church influences rural life, named as the 
interdenominational film for town and 
country theme. 30 min.; 16 mm. 


The Harvest, rental $10. f. Story of a rural 
pastor’s temptation to use his country 
church as the stepping-stone to a city 
church. 30 min.; 16 mm.; black-and-white. 


Working Together, sale $11; rental $2.50. 
fs. Shows town and country churches help 
ing each other through a group ministry. 
80 frames, color, 33 1/3 rpm record. 


Unto the Hills, sale $11; rental $2.50. fs. 
The story of home mission work in the 
Southern mountains. 85 frames; color. 


Order from: Methodist Publishing House 
branches. 


The Group Ministry, 5¢. 1. Tells how 
Methodist churches in town and country 
can work together to overcome problems 
they face in today’s rural culture. 


New Opportunities for Town and Coun- 
try Church, free. 1. Outlines new horizons 
for rural and small town churches. 


The Lord’s Acre, free. 1. Gives a concise, 
clear description of this valuable steward 
ship technique especially designed for the 
town and country church. 


Order from: Literature Circulation Office, 
Room 540, 150 Fifth Ave., New York 11, 
N.Y. 


Lands of Decision 


Mission in Bolivia, black-and-white rental 
$6; color $10. f. A factual hard-hitting re- 
port showing what Methodist missionaries 
are doing on the Altiplano and in the low- 
land jungle. 25 min.; 16 mm. 


Congo Jourmey, black-and-white rental $6; 
color rental $10. f. A tour of Methodist 


(1) leaflet or pamphlet, (f) film, (fs.) filmstrip, (b) book, (c) chart, and (p) packet. 
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missions, including women’s work, in rural 
and urban Belgian Congo. 


Upriver in Sarawak, black-and-white rental 
$6, color rental $8. f. Documents preach- 
ing, healing and teaching mission in Sara- 
wak, Borneo. 30 min., 16 mm. 


Report: Korea, rental $3. f. A report on 
what was accomplished with the “rice bag 
offering,” the Bishops’ Appeal for Korea, 
of 1954. 28 min.; 16 mm.; black-and-white. 


Congo Christian Centers, sale $10; rental 
$2.50. fs. Shows impact of Christian centers 
on lives of a people in great social, industrial 
and cultural change. 79 frames; color 33 1/3 
rpm record. 


All Day Long, sale $10. fs. Shows what a 
missionary teacher does in Bolivia and what 
his work means to him, to Bolivia and to 
the church. 60 frames; 10 min., color; 
33 1/3 rpm record. 


Order from: Methodist Publishing House 
branches. 


Hospitals and Homes 


Why I Want to Be a Nurse, free in small 
quantities. 1. The personal testimony of a 
young nurse. A “Nurse’s Prayer” is on the 
back cover. 


Christian Career Opportunities Through 
the Board of Hospitals and Homes, free in 
small quantities. 1. Lists the career oppor- 
tunities in Methodist institutions, and tells 
how to make contact. 


Career—Medical Technologist, free on 
loan. f. 16mm, sound, color. An excellent 
presentation of related hospital careers. 


Health Careers, free on loan. f. 16mm, 
sound, black-and-white. Especially suitable 
for high school groups. 


When You Choose Nursing, free on loan. 
f. 16mm sound; black-and-white. Prepared 
by the Committee on Careers in Nursing 
(National League for Nursing). 


Methodism Speaks on Human Welfare, 
free in small quantities. 1. A four-page color 
illustrated leaflet telling briefly of the 
church’s role in human welfare. 


Aging Zestfully and The Unconscious In- 
fluence, 10¢ each. 1. Aging Zestfully is a 
commentary on retirement years; The Un- 
conscious Influence traces the rise and rea- 
son for church hospitals and homes. 


Live and Help Live—The Golden Cross 
Society of The Methodist Church, free in 
small quantities. 1. Points up the purpose, 
program, principals, and services. 
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Strength for Hospital Days and For Those 
Who Wait, 1. 100 or more copies, 100 for 
$4; 21-99 copies, 5¢ each; for orders of 20 
or less, 5¢ a copy plus 30¢ postage and 
handling. The first contains daily medita- 
tions for hospital patients. The second is 
for those whose loved ones are ill. 


20 Questions and 20 Answers, free in small 
quantities. 1. Explains the work and services 
of the Board of Hospitals and Homes. 


Do We Dare To Care?, by Bishop Lloyd 
C. Wicke, 10¢ each. 1. Originally delivered 
as an address before the convention of the 
National Association of Methodist Hospitals 
and Homes. 


Order from: Board of Hospitals and Homes, 
740 Rush St., Chicago 11, Ill. Please en- 
close a stamped, self-addressed envelope 
when requesting literature. 


Wills and Bequests 


Condensed Manual for Wills and Legacies 
Committee, sample free, additional copies 
10¢. 1. Tells how to organize and gives tips 
on a continuing program for presenting the 
idea and purpose of writing wills which re- 
member the church. 8 pp. 


Wills Emphasis Manual, 25¢. 1. A 32-page 
booklet outlining the work of wills and 
legacies committee. 


Questions and Answers on Why and How, 
10¢. 1. This 6-page folder answers briefly 
many basic questions about wills. 


Have You Made a Will? . . . If You Don’t 
Somebody Else Will . . . How to Make a 
Will . . . and A Steward’s Will. 100 sets 
for $3; minimum quantity 50 sets. p. Four 
small, colorful, and cleverly illustrated pick- 
up folders make a set. Ideal for mailings. 


Remember the Church in Your Will Ictter- 
heads, 100 for $1.50. Excellent for writing 
to church members about wills. 


Interest Cards, 100 for $1. For church pews 
and literature racks, to be used by persons 
interested in writing a will and wishing tech- 
nical or ministerial assistance. Space for 
name, address, telephone number, etc. 


World Service Means People, 100 for $2. 
An attractive folder to enhance appreciation 
for World Service of Methodism. Ideal for 
literature racks or mailing. 


Over the Wall, free. f. Emphasizes the 
importance of making a will which remem- 
bers the church. 19 min.; color; 33 1/3 rpm 
record. A free pamphlet, Some Vital Meth- 
odist Facts, related to Over the Wall is avail- 


able for distribution when the filmstrip is 
shown. Available from district superintend 
ents, conference or district film library, or 
from the address below. A “must” for your 
congregation, and various church groups, in- 
cluding senior youth. 


Peter Didn’t Leave a Will, 100 copies for 
$2. 1. Excerpt from Catherine Marshall’s 
new book To Live Again. Good for mailing 
or for literature racks. Emphasizes the im- 
portance of making a will. 


Wills and Legacies News, free. 1. A news- 
letter outlining suggested program, para- 
graphs for bulletins and publications, com- 
ments by church leaders, and helpful hints 
for will education activities. 


Are You Willing?, 100 for $1. Reprint 
from Tue Metuopist Story. Similar to 
Let’s Call It Our First Will and Testament, 
presenting the idea of wills as a “first” rather 
than “ast” will. 


I Want to... And I Will, 100 for $1. 1. 
A good mailing piece which discusses the 
preparing of a will with World Service as a 
beneficiary. 


Let’s Call It Our First Will and Testa- 
ment, sample free, additional copies 100 for 
$2. 1. Presents a new concept about wills to 
young adults. Ideal for literature rack or 
mailing to young adults. 


The Importance of Making a Will, 100 for 
$1. 1. Reprint of an article by J. Homer 
Magee prepared for Pension’s magazine. 


The Woman with a Will of Her Own, 100 
for $1. 1. Reprint from Tue Mertnopis1 
Woman. An article with special appeal to 
women. Good for WSCS groups. 


Where There’s a Will, There’s a Way, 
100 for $2. 1. Describes the many ways 
Christians can extend a helping hand to peo- 
ple, groups or interests of their choice. Ex- 
cellent for literature rack or mailing. 


Make a Will, 100 for $1. 1. Discusses the 
disadvantages of deciding to make a will too 
late in life. 


Order from: Committee on Wills, Bequests 
and Gifts, Council on World Service and 
Finance, 740 Rush St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


The Bible 


History of the English Bible in Facsimile 
Pages (G 534), $6 a set. Facsimiles of the 
title pages of original Coverdale and King 
James Bibles, two opening facsimile pages 
each of nine historic Bibles and Testaments 
in the exact size of the original, mounted on 
folders with historic descriptions. 


(1) leaflet or pamphlet, (f) film, (fs.) filmstrip, (b) book, (c) chart, and (p) packet. 
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Posters of the Bible in Many Languages 
(G 539), $1 a set. Set of 22 colorful 
posters, 11 x 14 inches, with a page of 
Scripture in a language on each poster, a 
paragraph about the translation, and a pic- 
ture of people who speak this language. 


How to Read the Bible by the Rev. Francis 
C. Stifler (G 627), 10¢ each, 100 for $6, 
1. For the layman who wants help in reading 
“the most exciting book in the world.” 


The Bible in World Evangelism by A. M. 
Chirgwin, paper cover, 35¢; cloth cover, 
75¢, b. A study sponsored by the United 
Bible Societies. 


God’s Word in Man’s Language, rental $3. 
f. Explains the ways the American Bible 
Society aids translators, checks manuscripts, 
and publishes Scriptures in a new language. 
16 mm., sound, color, 27 min. 


Bearer of the Book, rental $4. f. Tells the 
impact of the Bible on people in the US. 
and other countries. 16 mm., sound, color, 
27 min. 


New Reference Catalog, free. b. Describes 
missionary Scripture tools, leaflets, brochures, 
displays, filmstrips, films, and other teach 
ing aids which the American Bible Society 
has to offer. 


Order from: American Bible Society, 450 
Park Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 
Education 


Recruiting and Training Church School 
Workers (745-B), free. 1. 


A Plan for Training Church Workers (746 
B), free. 1. 


Manual for Christian Workers’ Schools 
(700-B), free. 1. Lists courses and informa 
tion concerning their use, also guidance for 
deans and boards of managers. 


Home Study Courses (702-B), free. 1. 
Courses for Bible Study (743-B), free. 1. 


Service Inventory Card (790-C), 100 for 
50¢. 


A Guide to Success in Starting a New 
Church School (8419-B), free. 1. 


Time for Expansion (8415-B), free. 1. New 
church schools. 


A Modem Method (8422-B), free. 1. New 
church schools. 


Which Class Rooms Shall We Build? 
(8411-B), free. 1. 
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The Small Church Can Serve Effectively 
(8413-B), free. 1. 


Your Church School Building (871-B), 
free. 1. 


Check List of Responsibilities of the Com- 
mission on Education (8403-B), free. 1. 


The Committee on Christian Family Life 
in the Local Church (3020-C), 12 for 25¢. 
l. 


Resources to Strengthen Family Life 
(3076-B), free. 1. 


Camping in the Program of Christian Edu- 
cation (9501-C), 5¢ each, 12 for 35¢. 1. 


Christian Education Moves Outdoors 
(9502-B), sample free. 1. 


Family Camping (3063-C), 12 for 20¢, 100 
for $1.1. 


Standards of Health, Safety, and Sanitation 
in Methodist Camps (9504-C), sample copy 
free, 100 for $1. 1. 


Camp Bibliography, free. 1. Annotated list- 
ing of Methodist camps. 


The Local Committee on Recreation (524- 
B), free. 1. 


The Nursery Child and Missionary Educa- 
tion (162-B), free. 1. 


The Kindergarten Child and Missionary 
Education (163-B), free. 1. 


Missionary Education of Children in The 
Methodist Church (160-B), free. 1. Re- 


vised. 


Additional Sessions in Your Church School 
(196-B), free. 1. 


Missionary Materials for Use with Children 
1959-60 (161-B), free. 1. 


Children’s Missionary Giving (16+4-B), 
free. 1. 


My Job in the MYF in Christian Outreach 
(2382-B), free. 1. 


Missionary Materials for Youth 1959-60 
(2125-B), free. 1. 


Missionary Materials for Adults 1959-60 
(4401-B), free. 1. 


Missionary Education Courses, 1959-60 
(600-B), free. 1. Revised. 


The Music Committee in the Local 
Church, free. 1. Help for official board in 


creating the music committee and for the 
committee in carrying out its functions. 


Treasures at Your Finger Tips (4434-B), 
free. 1. 


Order from: Service Department, Board of 
Education, PO Box 871, Nashville 2, Tenn. 
Send cash with order. 


A Self-Study Guide for Our MYF (2462 
B), free. 1. Includes questionnaire divided 
into 10 parts, each inviting evaluation of an 
important phase of life of the MYF, with 
list of resources for better planning. 


Order from: Your Conference Board of Edu- 
cation. 


It Happened in Tonia, rental $6. f. ‘The pro 
gram of recruiting and training church- 
school workers in First Church, Ionia, Mich. 
35 min., sound. 


Together We Grow, sale price $10. fs. How 
to plan and carry out a worth-while series 
of mectings for church-school workers. 
Black-and-white, 33 1/3 rpm record. 


A Mirror to Myself, sale price $10. fs. How 
a teacher can get help from supervision, and 
in turn help other teachers. Black-and-white, 
33 1/3 rpm record. 


Our Commission on Education, sale price 
$7.50. fs. How a commission can become 
more effective. Black-and-white, 33 1/3 rpm 
record. 


Leads to Leadership, sale price $11.50. fs. 
How to find leaders. Black-and-white, 
33 1/3 rpm record. 


The Great Adventure, sale price $11.50. 
fs. Why be a teacher? Black-and-white; 
33 1/ rpm record. 


The Growing Teacher, sale price $11.50. 
fs. Rewards that come from teaching. Black 
and-white, 33 1/3 rpm record. 


The Commission on Education and the 
Workers’ Conference at Work (8280-BC), 
25¢. 1. 


Organization and Program of the Method- 
ist Church School (89-BC), 15¢. 1. 


Membership Cultivation Manual (8312- 
BC), 15¢. 1. 


Sense and Nonsense About Race, by Ethel 
Alpenfels, 50¢. 1. Revised edition 1957. 


Seeking to Be Christian in Race Relations, 
by Benjamin E. Mays, $1.50. b. 


The Church and Families (3000-BC), 25¢. 
1. 


(1) leaflet. or pamphlet, (f) film, (fs.) filmstrip, (b) book, (c) chart, and (p) packet. 
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The Nursery Home Visitor at Work. (101- 
B), free. 1. A plan for the ministry to chil- 
dren under two years of age. 


The Methodist Program for Nursery Chil- 
dren (102-B), free. 1. 


Resources for Leaders of Children (190- 
BE), free. 1. A list of curriculum and other 
resource material for the work of the chil- 
dren’s division. 


Working with Children in the Small 
Church (157-BC), 25¢. 1. 


The Church Plans for Children (185-BC), 
25¢. 1. 


Building and Equipment for Children in 
the Church (195-BC), 25¢. 1. 


Handbook of the Methodist Youth Fellow- 
ship (2355-BC), $1, cloth back; 75¢, paper 
back. b. Basic manual written for officers. 


Guidebook for Workers with Youth (2361- 
BC), cloth back, 75¢; paper back, 50¢. b. 
Written for teachers, counselors, pastors, 
advisers, parents and friends of young peo- 
ple 12 through 23 years of age. 158 pp. 


Youth Planbook, 1959-60 (2043-BE), free. 
1. A guide to study and program materials 
for Methodist youths with suggestions for 
planning in local church; issued annually. 


Youth Week Packet, “Thy Kingdom .. . 
on Earth,” $1. p. Contains manual, posters, 
postcards, worship services and other aids 
in planning for youth week observance for 
Jan. 31 to Feb. 7, 1960. Prepared by Na- 
tional Council of Churches. 


It Makes a Difference, sale $9. fs. To help 
groups understand nature and purpose of 
MYF; basic orientation resource. 63 frames; 
color; 33 1/3 rpm record. Often available 
from Conference Board of Education offices 
for small rental. 


Not Bigger But Better. sale $9. fs. How the 
small MYF may grow into a creative and 
vital fellowship. Describes resources and 
work of adult counselor and teacher. 53 
frames; black-and-white; 33 1/3 rpm record; 
with script and leader’s guide. Often avail- 
able from Conference Board of Education 
offices for small rental. 


Adult Workers in the Methodist Youth 
Fellowship, sale $9, rental $2.50. fs. Prob- 
lems for discussion by adult workers in three 
parts. 117 frames; black-and-white; 33 1/3 
rpm record; with script and guide. 


Adult Home Members (4810-BC), 35¢. 1. 


The Christian Education of Young Adults 
(4600-BC), 35¢. 1. 


The Church Educates Adults (47-BC), 


35¢. 1. 
Symbols in Program Resources above indicate: 
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Older Adults in the Church (48-BC), 35¢. 
1. 


Resources for Adult Groups (4412-BE), 
free. 1. 


The Church Day Camp, by LaDonna Bo- 
gardus. 60¢. 1. Contains guidance for com- 
mittees and leaders of juniors and _inter- 
mediates (NC). 


Living with Others, by Carrie Lou Goddard. 
b. Guidance for the program for junior 
camps. Leader’s guide, $1.25. Camper’s 
book, 40¢. 


Let’s Go Exploring, by Leo Rippy, Jr. 60¢. 
1. For leaders and parents of 6-12 year olds; 
helpful for older groups and families’ (NC) 


Native ’N Creative (9500-BC), by Thelma 
Stinson, 40¢. 1. Craft activities using nature 
materials and a minimum of equipment. 


Order from: Branches of the Methodist 
Publishing House. 


Directory of Educational Institutions of 
The Methodist Church, U.S.A., free. 1. 


So ... You’re Choosing a College, free, up 
to 100 copies; additional copies 100 for $3. 
L 


An Appeal to Patrons of Christian Learn- 
ing, 100 copies free; additional copies, 100 
for $3. 1. 


How the Church School May Serve Higher 
Education, 100 copies free, additional 
copies 100 for $4. 1. 


Would I Make a Good Minister?, 50 
copies free; additional copies, 100 for $2.50. 


1. 


Only You Can Sign Your Will, one copy 
free; additional copies, 20¢ each, 100 for 


$20. 1. 
Counselor’s Guide to Methodist Schools, 
Colleges, and Universities, one copy free; 


additional copies, 100 for $20. 1. 


Wesley Foundations, one copy free; addi- 
tional copies, 100 for $20. 1. 


National Methodist Scholarship, free. 1. 
The Methodist Student Loan Fund, free. 1. 


Defining the Methodist Student Move- 
ment, free. 1. 


Division of Educational Institutions: The 
Arm of World Service in Higher Educa- 


tion, free. 1. 


The Ascending Structure—A Mid-Quad- 


rennial Report on Methodist Higher Educa 
tion, free. 1. 


Negro Colleges at the Crossroads—free. 1. 
Special booklet describing schools which 
benefit from Race Relations Sunday. 


The Difference a Day Makes, free. 1. Meth- 
odist Student Day leaflet. 


Order from Director of Information and 
Publications, PO Box 871, Nashville 2, 
Tenn. 


Campus Parish. f. Motion picture on the 
church-related college. 


The Marks of Christian Education, by 
Bishop F’. Gerald Ensley, $1.25 each. b. 


For the Rising Generation, by Dr. Umphrey 
Lee, 40¢ for single copies, 30¢ each for 50 
or more. b. 


Order from: Branches of the Methodist 
Publishing House. 


Christian Vocations 


Methodist Service Projects, 15¢, 10 for $1, 
100 for $9. 1. The basic information manual 
in our church, describing each church-related 
vocation and the preparation needed. 


Vocations Packet, 50¢. p. Contains a cop 
of “Service Projects” and numerous current 
leaflets on particular church vocations. 


The Committee on Christian Vocations in 
the Local Church, 10¢. 1. A guidance book 
let for pastors and Committee members. 


Planning a Conference on Christian Vo- 
cations, 10¢. 1. 


Resource Materials on Christian Vocations, 
free. 1. A comprchensive listing of books, 
leaflets and audio-visuals. 


Counseling Youth for Church Vocations, 
35¢. b. A manual for pastors and other adult 
counselors. Newly revised. 


Church-Related Jobs, 10¢. 1. A two-session 
study unit for youth or young adults. Helps 
one to know of the vocational opportunities 
within our church and helps him to con- 
sider the possibility that God is calling him 
into one of them. 


My Vocational Commitment, 100 for $1. 
1. A card for indicating vocational decision. 


Recruiting for the Ministry of the Church, 
sale price $5. fs. Presents the need of our 
church for ministers, missionaries and other 
personnel. Gives suggestions for local church 
action. Color; 33 1/3 rpm record. 


Order from: Interboard Committee on 
Christian Vocations, PO Box 871, Nashville 
2, Tenn. 


(1) leaflet or pamphlet, (f) film, (fs.) filmstrip, (b) book, (c) chart, and (p) packet. 
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Counseling for Church Vocations, sale 
only, $10. fs. Lifts up ten basic principles of 
sound counseling. 33 1/3 rpm record. 


It’s Your Life, sale only, $4. fs. A discus- 
sion-starting filmstrip. Carries a challenge to 
vocational service through the church, 
framed against a background of the needs, 
one’s ability, and God’s will. 33 1/3 rpm 
record. 


Gallery of Witnesses, sale only, color $15, 
black-and-white $10. fs. Incidents in lives of 
several people, stressing extent or lack of 
Christian witnessing. 33 1/3 rpm record. 


Crossroads, rental $10. f. A youth decides 
upon the ministry after passing through bit- 
terness and doubt created by the death of 
his best friend. 35 min.; 16 mm. 


Make All Things New, rental $6. f. In 
documentary style, this deals with questions 
as, Why be a deaconness? What does she 
do? Released in March. 27 min.; 16mm. 


Reply to Reality, rental $8. f. A young mis- 
sionary couple on furlough challenge a stu- 
dent group with opportunities for service. 
29 min.; 16 mm.; color. 


(See additional films under Hospitals and 
Hlomes and Commission on Missions.) 


Order films from your Methodist Publishing 
Ilouse branch. 


Christian Social Relations 


Contact, $3 per year. Twice monthly, 16 
page news service. Provides short deadline 
news analysis and program. suggestions for 
Christian social relations leaders. 


A New Kind of Building, $6. fs. Designed 
to inspire, train and evaluate the commission 
on Christian social relations. 70 frames; 
color; 33 1/3 rpm record. 


Your Church Serves the Community and 
World, $10. c. Spells out issues and action 
for the local church commission on Chris- 
tian social relations. Table-top size with 
large mailing envelope; 25 pp. 


Who Is My Neighbor?, 25¢. b. Handbook 
containing background information and spe- 
cific program suggestions for the local 
church commission. 


Register Christian Opinion, 10¢; 100 for 
$7.50. 1. List of U. S. congressmen and 
senators with committee assignments; sugges- 
tions for action on national issues. 


The Social Creed, 3¢, 100 for $1.50. 1. 
The General Conference statement of the 
Methodist position on specific social issues. 


Social Action Packet, 10¢. p. Selection of 
12 resource leaflets for the local church com- 
mission in areas of temperance, world peace 
and social and economic relations. 


Symbols in Program Resources above indicate: 
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Order from: Service Department, 100 Mary- 
land Ave. NE, Washington 2, D.C. 


Temperance 


Blueprint for Temperance Action, 75¢ 
each. b. Contains more than 100 suugges- 
tions for local church projects in the alcohol 
problems ficlds. 90 pp; paper cover. 


Facts of the Month, 100 for $1.50. 1. 
Monthly leaflet service. Provides an auto- 
matic mailing of attractive new temperance 
leaflets each month for local distribution. 


Hello, free. 1. Leaflet introducing temper- 
ance issues in fields of alcohol problems, 
narcotics, smoking, gambling, pornography 
and Sunday observance; carries pictures and 
job analysis on each staff member of the 
general Board of Temperance. 


Literature Samples, 25¢. p. A representa- 
tive selection of the pamphlets and leaflets 
produced by the general Board of Temper- 
ance for local church distribution. 


Rehabilitation Blueprint, 25¢. b. Describes 
study and action possibilities for local church 
groups interested in doing something about 
the problem of alcoholism. 


Pastor’s Packet on Alcoholism, $1.75. p. 
Contains key resources designed to help 
pastors understand and counsel with alco- 
holics and their families. 15 items. 


Family Packet on Alcoholism, $1.75.. p. 
Resources for families and friends of alco- 
holics who want to understand and help. 


Resource List, free 1. Recommended re- 
sources in field of temperance, including 
films, books, leaflets, pamphlets and other 
services. 


Parents’ Packet on Alcohol, 30¢. p. Gives 
parents’ background on questions youths 
often ask about drinking. 


Parents’ Packet on Gambling, 30¢. p. De- 
signed to help parents answer questions 
about the pros and cons of gambling. 


Why People Drink, $3. fs. Provides intro- 
duction to discussion of why people drink 
and dangers of drinking. 13 frames; color; 
script and leader’s guide. 


Order from: Service Department, 100 Mary- 
land Ave., NE, Washington 2, D.C. 


To Your Health, rental $6. f. An excellent 
introduction to the problem of alcoholism. 
11 min.; 16 mm; color. 


How Long the Night, rental $8. f. Story of 
an alcoholic and wife who tries to help 


him; designed for use in discussion of what 
it’s like to be and live with an alcoholic. 
30 min.; 16 mm; black-and-white. 


Understanding Heart, rental $3. f. Loretta 
Young TV program describing do’s and 
don’ts for helping alcoholics. 16 mm; 29 
min.; black-and-white. 


What You Ought to Want, rental $5. f. 
Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam speaks to youths 
on how to determine right from wrong. 14 
min.; 16 mm; black-and-white. 


Far From Alone, rental $8 black-and-white, 
$12 color. f. Dramatic story of a youth 
mecting pressures to drink. 30 min.; 16 mm. 


Order from: Methodist Publishing House 
branches. 


Membership and 
Evangelism 


A Protestant Primer by Clarence Seiden 
spinner, 50¢; 12 or more, 35¢ each. b. 


If My Daughter Should Want to Marry a 
Roman Catholic by H. Clifford Northcott, 
5¢; 25 or more, 4¢ each. 1. 


Christmas for Christ. Display and promo 
tional items and items to be used by the 
individual to strengthen his spiritual life 
are available. 


Church Attendance Evangelism. A com 
plete selection of materials to promote and 
conduct this program is available. 


They Went Forth—Two by Two, $12 a 
set. c. A basic chart for use with visitation 
evangelism visitors. 


How to Conduct a Spiritual Life Mission, 
10¢ each; six for 50¢. 1. Instructions for 
spiritual life mission. 


The Spiritual Life Fellowship Plan, 10¢. 
l. Describes a plan for revitalizing the spir 
itual life of the church. 


Order from: Tidings, 1908 Grand Ave., 


Nashville 5, Tenn. 


Spiritual Life for Methodist Christians by 
G. Ernest Thomas. $12. c. Booklet with the 
same title, 35¢ each; 12 or more, 25¢ each. 


After Aldersgate—A Victorious Life by 
Ralph S. Cushman. 1. 5¢ each; 50 or more, 
4¢ each. 


A Primer of Beliefs for Methodist Laymen 
by Kenneth W. Copeland. 50¢ each; 12 or 
more, 35¢ each. b. Gives special attention 
to our belief concerning salvation, Christian 
experience, and Christian living. 


(1) leaflet or pamphlet, (f) film, (fs.) filmstrip, (b) book, (c) chart, and (p) packet. 
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The General Rules of Methodism, 100 for 
$2. L. 


Every Methodist An Evangelist by Leroy 
HI. Walker, 100 for $2. 1. Designed to 
motivate every Methodist to share his faith. 


Order from: Methodist Evangelistic Ma- 
terials, 1908 Grand Ave., Nashville 5, 
Tenn. 


Benevolences 


General Benevolence Program of The 
Methodist Church, 1956-60, free to leaders. 
l. 16 pages. 


Here Are the Answers, free. 1. A question 
and answer summary of benevolences. 


World Service Agencies of The Methodist 
Church, free in quantities. 1. A simple de- 
scription of each agency and its work. 


The Church Beyond Our Window, $1.50 
handling charge, fs. 20 min., sound, 
color. Also free follow-up leaflets. Available 
from the Methodist Publishing House. 


World Service Leaflets, free. 1. Samples 
with order card are sent quarterly to pastors 
and church-school superintendents. 


Advance Mobile, 50¢. Colorful _ three- 
dimensional display illustrating the Gen- 


Symbols in Program Resources above indicate: 


eral Advance program of The Methodist 
Church. 


Crusade Scholars, $1.50 handling charge. 
fs. 20 min., sound, color. Available 
from the Methodist Publishing House, dis- 
trict superintendents, or the Commission 
on Promotion and Cultivation. 


Crusade Scholars, free. 1. Describes the 
Crusade Scholar program. 


Tue Mertuonist Story, $1.50 a year, single 
copies, 20¢ each, 15¢ each in lots of three 
or more. Sample back copies free in limited 
quantities. The official program and _pro- 
motional magazine of The Methodist 
Church. June (1959) Program Planning 
issue, 10 or more, 10¢ each. Outlines the 
entire year of the Methodist program. 


Eyes That See. $2 handling charge. f. 38 
min., 16 mm., black-and-white. An excellent 
motivation picture for World Service. 
Available from the Methodist Publishing 
House. 


The Secret of the Gift, $8, rental. f. 28 
min., black-and-white. Emphasizes the 
stewardship of possessions program. Avail- 
able from the Methodist Publishing House. 


The Hidden Heart, $8, rental. f. 29 min., 
16 mm., black-and-white. Emphasizes the 
stewardship of possessions program. Avail- 
able from the Methodist Publishing House. 


Campus Parish, $2, handling charge, 28 
min., 16 mm., color. f. Interprets Methodist 
church-related colleges for higher education 
emphasis. Available from the Methodist 
Publishing House. 


Sample set of materials on benevolences: 
of leaflets, posters, offering envelopes, mats 
and stencils and audio-visuals. Sent upon 
request. 


Sample set of TV Ministry materials, in 
cluding new materials. for the Children’s 
TV series, sent upon request. 


United States Tourist Map, $1 folded in 
envelope; $1.50 in tube, not folded. Lists 
major Methodist institutions in relationship 
to major U.S. highways. 


Methodist Calendar, $1. Large write-in 
wall calander. Set covers October, 1959, 
through September, 1960. 


Minister’s Desk Calendar, 25¢. Write-in 
calendar, 8% x 11 size. June, 1959, through 
September, 1960. 


Methodist Agencies, one free to each pas 
tor, additional packets at cost. p. Explains 
the program and purpose of each Methodist 
agency. Suitable for pastors or study group 
use. 


Order from: Commission on Promotion 
and Cultivation, 740 Rush St., Chicago 11, 
Ill. 


(1) leaflet or pamphlet, (f) film, (fs.) filmstrip, (b) book, (c) chart, and (p) packet. 





Start With the Discipline 


by Elbert C. Cole 


An effective church needs leaders, workers, 


and enthusiasm. But basic is a blueprint--the Methodist Discipline. 


... To make it more effective ... 


This is the task before church 
leaders today and every day: ministers 
and laymen working and planning to- 
gether to make the church more effec- 
tive. A church that doesn’t know where 
it is going is apt to take persons there. 

Whether a church has 30 members, 
300 members, or 3,000 members the 
goal of church leaders is the same— 
to make the church more effective. 

The official board is charged with 
this responsibility: “Under the direc- 
tion of the pastor, to plan and approve 
the program and work of the local 
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church; to promote the spiritual and 
temporal interests of the local church; 
to discharge faithfully any and all 
duties and responsibilities committed 
to it by the quarterly conference or by 
the law of the church; . . .” (] 215.6) 

Committees and boards of a local 
church are like the steel framework 
of a building—only a skeleton but 
when brought together, they provide 
shape to the many concerns of the 
Christian fellowship. (Read 1101 to 
296 in the Discipline at one sitting to 
get a blueprint of the work of the 
local church.) 


Hlow would you summarize the op- 
portunities that are open to a local 
Methodist church? 

Here is one way. The task of the 
church is to confront persons to make 
a Great Decision (membership and 
evangelism), to nurture Great Ideas 
(education), to lose itself in Great 
Causes (Christian social relations), to 
answer the Great Commission (mis- 
sions), to listen to the Great Com- 
mandment (worship), and to accept 
the Great Obligation (stewardship 
and finance). 


The Discipline of The Methodist 
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Church brings the judgment of the 
best thinking of our fellowship on how 
these “greats” can be met. 

The Discipline is a book of historic 
faith as recorded in the articles of reli- 
gion. It is a book of ritual containing 
the traditions of worship of the church. 
It is a law book dealing with rules re- 
quired for an orderly church. It is an 
organizational manual dealing with 
the definitions of duties of those who 
would put the gospel to work in life. 

The Discipline was not intended 
by John Wesley to be a _ historical 
book. It is a book by which Methodist 
Christians can make history. In our 


hands, it can easily become a dead 
thing—leaden, burdensome, stifling— 
shackling us to rigid forms and systems 
without life. 

On the other hand, the Discipline 
can provide an order and plan for our 
work, bringing freedom from unrelated 
activities. In matters of program the 
Discipline is a “what” book—not a 
“how” book. The creative touch of 
each congregation can tackle in its 
own way these needs of people and 
causes recorded in the Discipline. 

The Discipline represents the cumu- 
lative knowledge of The Methodist 
Church as voiced and determined by 





For the Commissions 


Commission chairmen and members 
will want to explore the Discipline to 
see what guidance is given for their spe- 
cific group. The following references are 
not exhaustive, but give some suggestion 
as to what the Discipline offers. 


Membership 
and 
Evangelism 


“The winning and the keeping of 
members.” 
e The Great Decision—C{ 105-132, 
219-222, 1464, 2017, 2029) 
e Religious census (§ 222.2) 
e Local Church Emphasis ({ 2017) 
e Membership training classes ({ 129, 
222.13) 
e Evangelism (4 222, 1464, 2029) 


Educatian 


“The care and nurture of Christians.” 
e The Great Ideas (4 231, 251, 1324, 
2018, 2017, 2027) 
e Observance of special days (250, 
296) 
e Full program ({ 243, 2027) 
e Higher education ({ 2018) 
e Recreation and fellowship ({ 235) 
e Family Life (§ 234, 2021) 
e Sunday Evening Fellowship ({ 243) 


Missions 


“A church, like a person must lose it- 
self to find itself.” 
e The Great Commission ({ 256, 257, 
1166, 2199) 
e Church-wide 
(4 257.2) 
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school of missions 


e Personalized missions ({ 1493, 757, 
761) 

e Special days (% 296) 

e Week of Dedication (% 760) 


Stewardship 
and 
Finance 


“To believe and then to serve.” 
e The Great Obligation ({§ 261-272, 
296, 1513, 1514) 
e Every Member 
292.2) 
e Special days ({ 296, 760, 763, 764) 
e Wills, bequests and gifts ({ 737.11) 


({ 267.1, 


Canvass 


Christian 
Social 


Relations 


“Bringing the whole of life into con- 
formity with the will of God.” 
e The Great Causes (§ 276, 278.3, 
278.11, 2020-2026) 
e World Peace ({ 1543, 2024) 
e Brotherhood ({ 250, 2026) 
e Social Creed and Resolutions (% 2020, 
2025) 
e Temperance and morals ({ 207, 276, 
1522, 1528, 2022) 


Worship 


“Everything a Church does should 
begin at the altar and return to the 
altar.” 

e The Great Commandment ({ 82, 97, 
274, 1901-1906) 

e Churchmanship ({ 97, 1569.1) 

e Week of Prayer ({ 1272) 


our lay ministerial delegates to the 
General Conference. 

It is a check list of responsibilities 
and opportunities that need to be met 
by the church that is alive. It is “work- 
ing drawings” for the church that 
wants to work at this business of mak- 
ing the gospel come alive. A church is 
not limited by the Discipline. But 
there is enough direction here to pro- 
vide a well-balanced program to make 
the local church move out into a real 
encounter with the world. 

A layman was pressed by a group 
of ministers about how we could im- 
prove lay leadership in the church. 
He replied that the church often fails 
to define what responsibilities the lay- 
man has and then seldom examines 
the work to see if it has been done. 
The Discipline will help do part of 
this. 


A Prod for Our Neglect 

Man is not only a sinful creature. 
He is also a forgetful creature. The 
Discipline can prod our memory of 
neglected work. Man is bound by the 
limitations of his creatureliness. But 
the Discipline, formed in church coun- 
cils, brings us the composite inspira- 
tion of men who are earnestly en- 
deavoring to respond to Christ and his 
way. The church at work can well 
check itself against the concerns ex- 
pressed in this blueprint of the work 
of the local church. (7 206-296) 

Each commission might well spend 
“A Night with Discipline” to make 
sure that members clearly understand 
their responsibility and their relation 
to the other commissions of the church. 

After the commission has read the 
pertinent paragraphs of the Discipline, 
it could have a freewheeling session 
known as “brainstorming” in business 
circles. This is the simple procedure 
of letting everyone contribute program 
ideas which would help carry out the 
ideas in the Discipline. After a limited 
period of brainstorming, commission 
members can systematically take up 
their work, sifting ideas, combining 
and deleting. 

There is much helpful material in 
the Discipline in 1 2011-2031, dealing 
with the quadrennial commissions, 
program and resolutions of the Gen- 
eral Conference. These paragraphs are 
sometimes overlooked by the local 
church commissions. 


ae! Cole is pastor of City Church, Gary, 
nd. 
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The waters are troubled in Africa. 





What the church does here in the next few years 
will help people to make the right choices. 


by C. Melvin Blake 


The waters are troubled in. Africa. 

The white colonial administrator is 
troubled. The African is troubled. 
The missionary is troubled. All is not 
right in relationships. between the 
European and the African, whether 
he be colonial administrator or mis- 
sionary. 

The African does not feel right 
with all the power vested in the hands 
of the white visitor. Neither does he 
feel right when his brothers go to 
extremes of violence to achieve a 
spurious freedom that falls apart in 
his hands. 

In the political, economic and so- 
cial development of the continent we 
are witnessing a rebellion by the 
African against the philosophy of “de- 
pendence.” The alternative at the 
moment seems to be “independence.” 
Many friends of Africa had hoped to 
achieve a very difficult middle ground 
of “interdependence.” In view of 
present currents this seems impossi- 
ble. 

But in the life of the church, we 
must be absolutely sure that every 
move we make observes the ideal of 
interdependence. We look toward a 
condition in which both African and 
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missionary as brothers share together 
in furnishing a cement of faith which 
will hold things together—this while 
the winds of every kind of doctrine 
blow upon the African continent. 

Until a few years ago not much 
thought was given to the independ- 
ence movement in Africa. Ethiopa, 
Liberia and South Africa were the 
only countries considered independ- 
ent. Today the list includes also Mo- 
rocco, Tunisia, Libya, Egypt, the Su- 
dan, Eritrea, Ghana, and French 
Guinea. In 1960 French Togoland, 
Nigeria, the French Cameroons and 
Italian Somalia may join the list. Un- 
doubtedly there will be others. 

There is concern in some quarters 
that the economic development of the 
newly independent African States will 
not keep pace with political develop- 
ment. 

The spread of Islam is another fac- 
tor of no small proportions. There are 
numerous new mosques and every 
Moslem man is a missionary. Recent- 
ly I saw many small boys in Elisabeth- 
ville wearing the long Muslim toga; 
I saw none there two years earlier. 

These are a few of the trends in 
Africa destined to attend the develop- 








ment of the Christian church in 
Africa. They are bound to affect the 
work of The Methodist Church as it 
gives assistance to churches and work 
in six annual conferences south of the 
Sahara: Liberia, Central Congo, 
Southern Congo, Angola, Southern 


Rhodesia and Southeast Africa. 


Many ‘Lands of Decision’ 

The Belgian Congo was selected as 
a “Land of Decision” for missionary 
concern and service in 1956-60. That 
selection was both crucial and timely. 
But all the conferences in Africa could 
be placed in this category in view of 
rapidly developing events. Let’s look 
in on the Congo for a moment. 

The people of the Otetela tribe in 
the Central Congo are just as hungry 
for the gospel message as they were 
back in the ’30s when the people in 
a village chopped down a tree across 
the road so that Alexander Reid would 
not be able to go on until he had 
preached to them. 

We traveled on a back road recently 
opened between Katako Kombe and 
the new center at Lomela. The road 
led through a heavy forest where few 
cars had traveled. Everywhere the 
people came running to the road beg- 
ging for pastors and teachers. 

Just before Lomela we came to the 
village of Shutsha Yangunda, one of 
the largest of the Otetela tribe. It is 
near the center where we hope to have 
the residence for missionaries who will 
work out into the surrounding villages. 

Two years ago the people talked late 
into the night telling me all of the 
reasons why we should have mission- 
aries in this out-of-the-way place. Now 
Burleigh and Virginia Law are there 
living in a temporary shelter of hard- 
wood planks until a house can be 
constructed. 

There were 260 students in the 
school at Shutsha Yangunda. They 
were gathering poles to build a teach- 
er’s residence. Sixty of these youths 
got together 1,300 francs ($16) for an 
evangelism trip. They paid the mileage 
on the mission truck and went from 
village to village leaving off young 
people in each to conduct services. 

These were students in the primary 
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school. One of the missionaries com- 
mented, “These students are going to 
put the evangelists in the shade if they 
don’t get busy.” 

Lodja, to the south of Lomela, is 
the center of the revival movement 
that has been spreading from tribe to 
tribe. The movement has spread so 
rapidly that it has attracted the atten- 
tion of the Belgian authorities. It has 
caused concern on the part of the 
church leaders lest it grow beyond our 
ability to train preachers. 

Now 119 laymen, most of them 
young men, have offered themselves 
for the service of the church to help 
in stabilizing the revival movement. 
Of these, 75 have been accepted and 
are in temporary pastors’ schools that 
have been set up recently at Katako 
Kombe and Lodja. 


Government Builds Lay Schools 

The Belgian government has built 
lay schools in many cities in the Con- 
vo. One of these modern schools is 
in Lodja city near the Lodja station. 
Protestant missions have been asked 





Study Book 

The study book on Africa has 
been written by Dr. George W. 
Carpenter, missionary and admin- 
istrator. It is The Way in Africa 
and may be ordered from branches 
of the Methodist Publishing House. 
$1.50, paper cover; $2.95, cloth 


cover. 
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New dormitory at Keys Memorial School in Kambini, Mozambique, takes shape. 


to furnish teachers for the religion 
classes. With personnel already over- 
worked we are trying to take ad- 
vantage of this open door. As the 
clouds become darker, opportunities 
for Protestant Christian witness mul- 
tiply. 

Katubue is the site of the new co- 
operative secondary school serving the 
Methodists and Presbyterians in the 
Central and Southern. Congo. 

In Jadotville, one of the mushroom- 
ing cities of the Southern Congo, 
churches and schools dot the suburbs. 
One of them has a membership of 
over 1,000. In one of these centers, the 
church had to battle so much with 
the noise coming from a cabaret across 
the street that they got together and 
for $2,500 bought it out. In its place 
now is a canteen and the beginning 
of a youth center. 

In one of the communes of Jadot- 
ville, we called on the first African 
mayor to be elected in all of Congo. 
He is a Methodist layman and was 
trained by Bishop Booth. 

On my earlier visit to Elisabethville, 
Missionary Starnes took me _ several 
miles outside the city to see a small 
stick and mud church and _ school 
with a pastor and his wife serving 
the few people who lived in that com- 
pletely rural area. 

In 1958 we drove several miles out- 
side the city to see a new suburb 
called Karavia. The government had 
laid out an African city and put in 
foundations for houses. Africans were 





Christian Ambassadors 


Methodists in many parts of the 
United States will have an unusual op- 
portunity for direct contact with Africa 
during the Africa study year, 1959-60. 


The opportunity will be provided by 
the Ambassadors Quartet—three Meth- 
odist laymen and one minister from 
Southern Rhodesia. They will arrive in 
the U.S. July 1 to begin a 10-month 
tour of Methodist churches. The tour 
will be climaxed, it is hoped, by an 
appearance at the 1960 General Con- 
ference. 


The visit of the Ambassadors Quartet 
to America is being sponsored by the 
Rhodesia Annual Conference in co- 
operation with the Board of Missions. 
Though all four young men come 
from Southern Rhodesia, the quartet 
will represent all the Methodists of 
Africa. 


The Ambassadors Quartet will be 
the first Methodist musical delegation 
from overseas since the popular Casa 
Materna and India Centenary Choirs 
sang their way across Methodism in 
1956. The quartet will sing the folk 
music of Africa. They will play Afri- 
can drums and will wear costumes of 
Africa—the regalia of tribal witch- 
doctors and the animal-skins donned 
by villagers on festive and ceremonial 
occasions. 


Three of the singers are teachers, 
and the other is a clerk. Two are choir 
directors, two are lay delegates to the 
annual conference, two are leaders in 
the Scouting movement and one is the 
vice-president of the conference Meth- 
odist Youth Fellowship. 


Booking of the Ambassadors Quartet 
for appearances in local churches and 
elsewhere is being handled through 
conference missionary secretaries 
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building their own small but beautiful 
pastel-colored permanent _ houses. 
Seven thousand people were already 
there and someday the city will have 
10,000. 

We drove up and down the streets, 
saw the new modern school built by 
the government and turned over to 
us for use, and the site for the new 
church. As we were leaving I looked 
off to one side of the housing develop- 
ment and saw the mud and stick 
church and school that less than two 
years before had been out in the 
country. 
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We Need More Missionaries 

We urgently need missionaries with 
know-how in the social sciences with 
a contagious faith to help Africans 
in these mushrooming suburbs. 

Our strategy in Africa during the 
coming years will be born out of 
tensions, trouble, and testing. That 
strategy must reckon with a correla- 
tion of program, finance and person- 
nel. It must deal with missionary-Afri- 
can relationships and provide for 
African leadership and training. The 
essential gospel must be separated 
from things western, colonialists and 


by Mae Hurley Ashworth 


“How ye gonna keep ‘em down 
on the farm?” 

A popular song of the ‘twenties 
asked this question in a mood of tune- 
ful facetiousness. Today many farm 
parents are asking, more seriously and 
grammatically, “How can we help our 
sons and daughters see the potentiali- 
ties and rewards of rural life?” 

Small-town families face the same 
problem. They see their sons and 
daughters drawn, like steel shavings to 
a magnet, toward urban areas. 

This gravitation of young people 
toward cities and suburbs is only one 
aspect of the constant flow of resources 
from rural to urban America. The ma- 
terial yields of the farms, the mines, 
the small-town grain elevators and 
mills seem inexhaustible. 

Many times, however, economists 
have asked, “How inexhaustible is it? 
How long can we go on draining town 
and country of human resources and 
expect the material resources to stay at 
peak production?” 

Today the problem, if not solved, 
seems to be in process of solution. 
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imperialist. It must attempt expression 
of the gospel through African forms. 
And our strategy must be mobile in 
meeting changing situations. 

We may be on the threshold of one 
of the most productive periods of the 
church in Africa. This may come true 
if we listen clearly, do some shifting, 
and enter a fellowship of suffering with 
our African colleagues. 

There is another word to be said. 

When one travels through Africa 
these days he runs up against the strong 
currents of nationalism—a_national- 
ism that was not expected by most 


Rural America is beginning to take 
back some of what it has lost. Young 
city people, tired of the “rat race,” 
sometimes go back to the land or take 
up their business or profession in a 
small town. Moreover, farm mechani- 
zation is giving higher productivity 
to each man hour of labor. Thus city 
and country are newly interrelated. 

This quiet American revolution, 
which has gone almost unnoticed, is 
being explored in the churches dur- 
ing the study year 1959-60. The Meth- 
odist Church and the 27 others that 
plan and publish materials co-opera- 
tively under the imprint Friendship 
Press have chosen as the home mis- 
sions theme, “The Church’s Mission 
in Town and Country.” 

As the title suggests, the books and 
other materials, are concerned par- 
ticularly with the role of the church 
in our radically changing rural areas. 
Research indicates that it is a large, 
even a dramatic, role. 

Young ministers who might once 
have thought of a rural pastorate as an 
apprenticeship are now finding them- 


people to develop so quickly. One must 
stop and give thanks to God for all 
that the missionary thrust of the 
church has accomplished across 75 
years in the Dark Continent. 

It may be more true than we realize 
that what really will count for Christ 
in the African continent at the mo 
ment is not our strategy for the church 
in the future but what has been done 
in the name of Christ up to now. 


Dr. Blake is an executive secretary in the 
Division of World Missions of the Meth- 
odist Board of Missions. His special re- 
sponsibility is work in Africa. 





selves caught up in the challenges of 
church-centered communities. 

The men and women who once 
worshiped in “the church in the wild- 
wood” would be astonished if time 
could bring them back to visit some of 
our present-day town and country 
churches. Most of the wildwoods have 
vanished. Up-to-date church plants 
have facilities for ministering to the 
whole man. They stand on many broad 
highways, flanked by fields that are 
scientifically farmed. 

The study books for this theme re- 
late in an absorbing way the develop- 
ments that have taken place in the 
rural church and the rural commu- 
nity. Facts are illuminated by human 
interest stories, narratives about the 
forward-looking projects of individual 
churches, and comments by town and 
country people about their own prob- 
lems. The study stays close to the 
needs of the men, women and children 
who live around the rural revolution. 

For young people and children, 
there is fiction to enliven the study. 
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Other resources for the various age 
groups include films, filmstrips, drama, 
maps, and pictures. 

Who should make the study? Every- 
body! Town and country people will 
want to understand their own situa- 


tion; urban people need to understand 
how closely they are bound to their 
country cousins. 

The authors of the study books 
make it clear that the mission of the 
church is not a country mission and a 


Wastebasket surgery days are no more. Our medical missionaries 


city mission. It is one undivided mis- 
sion. Rockwell C. Smith, author of 
People, Land, and Churches, says suc- 
cinctly. “We cannot live to ourselves 
either in the country or in the city; for 
well or ill, we belong together.” 





need the best equipment for their work—healing bodies and souls. 


by Harold and Dorothy Brewster 


Dr. Gordon Seagrave, the famous 
Burma surgeon, coined the phrase 
“wastebasket surgery.” What he meant 
was that he went to various hospitals 
and collected their discarded instru- 
ments to equip his hospital in Burma. 
With these instruments he did great 
good among the tribespeople of Burma 
because, since they had nothing be- 
fore, “anything was better than noth- 
ing.” 

The days of “wastebasket surgery” 
on the mission field are finished. The 
young doctors we are sending over- 
seas are more highly trained than we 
used to think necessary for the mis- 
sion field. Now at least two years 
of surgical or other residency are 
required after internship. More and 
more of medical candidates are taking 
full four-year residencies and getting 
their specialist certificates before they 
go for their first term of service. You 
cannot give a highly-trained chest 
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surgeon “wastebasket instruments.” 


He needs equipment for open heart 
surgery, lung removals, and opera- 
tions for coactation of the aorta. 

The missionary nurse must have not 
only a college degree to be accepted, 
but also as a rule, some work experi- 
ence and post graduate training in 
nursing education, ward management, 
anesthesia, midwifery, public health 
or some other special field. 

In the past, most new medical work 
was opened on a shoestring with a 
small clinic and poor equipment. The 
doctor and his few helpers had to 
struggle for years to build up an 
adequate physical plant and many gave 
up in discouragement. The turnover of 
medical missionaries was very high 
and the most frequent reason for non- 
return to the mission field in the past 
has been inadequate support by the 
church at home. 

The picture is changing out on the 


fields, too. Newly-independent national 
governments and _newly-enlightened 
colonial governments alike are moving 
steadily toward the pattern of state- 
supported public health and medical 
services. The quality of their build- 
ings and equipment is improving and 
they have sent hundreds of doctors, 
nurses and technicians abroad for 
training. If the Christian witness is 
to be effectively carried out through 
the healing ministry of the church, it 
must be first rate. 

This puts a burden on the mission- 
ary budget which may be too heavy to 
bear unless, first, more resources in 
personnel and money are made avail- 
able, and second, careful studies are 
made to determine whether projects 
have outlived their usefulness in bring- 
ing the Christian witness. Medical 
missionary work is more than _phi- 
lanthropy—it is a part of the total 
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witness to Christ who came teaching, 
healing, and preaching. 

After a tour of the Asian mission 
fields a few years ago, we presented a 
four-year plan for establishing three 
new Methodist Cor union) mission 
hospitals. One was in Korea, one in 
Okinawa, and one in Sarawak. There 
was a general program of modernization 
of our hospitals in all the countries 
visited. The total estimated cost was 
$1,600,000. The Board of Missions 
accepted the program “in principle.” 
The hospitals in Korea and Sarawak 
were started, each costing about $175,- 
000. A few improvements have been 
made in hospitals in India. But most 
of the projected medical program is 
still “in principle.” 

Unless we act quickly we will soon 
be too late. Within the past few years, 
Nepal has been opened to Christian 
missions through a hospital which is 
doing wonderful things; but today 
the Soviet Union is building there a 
“Communist Mission Hospital.” Does 
anyone doubt it will try to outshine the 
United Christian Mission Hospital? 

Again and again we have heard pa- 
tients say, when we reminded them 
that there was a government hospital 
in town to which they could have 
gone, or that they passed right by the 
government hospital on their way to 
us, “Ah, but you are not the same”; 
or “The medicine is the same but the 
hands that give it are not the same.” 


Given equal facilities people prefer to 
come to the hospital whose staff is in- 
terested in them as individual souls. 

In the future we shall have to 
constantly re-evaluate our work in the 
light of the real needs of the situation. 
As state health programs develop the 
time may come in some places Chris- 
tian medical work may no longer be 
needed. In such cases we should not 
struggle in competition, but should 
close out and find some area which is 
still in need of our healing ministry. 

A pretty fair index of need is the 
degree of local support which an in- 
stitution is able to raise—from patients’ 
fees and local gifts. If a piece of work 
is really needed, has a good reputation, 
is worthy to bear the name of Christ, 
it will be patronized by a large clien- 
tele. This kind of project should be 
continued and strengthened. But if 
the contrary is true, then it should be 
closed. 

But beyond the progressive quality 
is the spiritual quality of the healing 
ministry. We have come to realize that 
technical skills can be acquired by 
anyone of intelligence who is given 
the chance to learn them. But the 
spiritual qualities of integrity, kind- 
ness, patience, come only to those 
whose lives have been surrendered to 
Christ as Lord and Savior. 

These spiritual qualities are the plus 
which the Christian doctor or nurse 
must have. They make all the differ- 


ence in attitude toward the work, 
toward colleagues, and toward the 
patients and their families. If these 
qualities are lacking, there is nothing 
unique about the Christian hospital. 

Jesus healed, not as a deliberately 
planned strategy, but because he could 
do nothing else in the face of human 
need and still be true to his mission 
to reveal the living, compassionate 
heart of God. Thirty per cent of the 
first 10 chapters of Mark’s Gospel is 
taken up with the narrative of Je- 
sus’ healing ministry. We heal because 
we must. And the fruits of the healing 
are nations, doors, hearts opened to 
receive the words of Eternal Life. 

Jesus himself made no distinction 
between evangelism and service, nor 
did he place the one against the other. 
Mark’s Gospel says, “We ordained 
twelve that they should be with him 
and that he might send them forth 
to preach and to have power to heal 
sickness and cast out devils.” 


This article is reproduced, by permission, 
from The Church and Medical Missions, by 
Dr. and Mrs. Brewster, the 1959-60 mission 
study book issued by the Board of Mis- 
sions. It is 75¢ a copy and may be ordered 
from your missionary secretary, or from 
the Study Book Office, Board of Missions, 
150 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N.Y. 


Dr. Brewster is medical secretary of the 
Methodist Board of Missions. He recently 
returned to that post after a two-year 
leave during which he and Mrs. Brewster 
directed the establishment of Christ Hos- 
pital, Kapit, Sarawak. 





Am I Wasting My Time? 


by Cynn Young Ahn 


A friend of mine came to me one day 
saying: “Why are you wasting your 
time?” He advised me to come back to 
the school and to be a schoolteacher 
again. I answered as follows: 

A woman preacher in Yang Pyung 
started preaching the gospel to the vil- 
lagers. She worked hard for six months 
without success. She came to us for 
consultation. She withdraw from that 
village and we sent a Bible student in- 
stead, and he started literacy work as 
he was told to do. In five months he 
established a church with about 60 new 
believers. 

In Hong Chun, far east from Seoul, 
a church officer’s mother had failed to 
learn the alphabet though her son tried 
four times. When the church officer 
heard my lecture at the church on our 
Primer, he asked, “Could I teach my 
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mother?” I answered him: “Of course, 
you try it.” He tried and I got a letter 
from him later: “My mother can read 
the Bible and hymns and she says that 
she is a real Christian now.” .. . Am 
I wasting my time? 

Many young women do not come to 
church because they are illiterate. If we 
teach them, we will not only teach them 
the alphabet, but we will also save their 
souls and they will serve the church. 

We have 19 books at present—six 
pamphlets, six readers, and six volumes 
of the Story of Jesus, besides the Primer. 
Our books are favorites of the rural and 
low educated people. They say; “Oh, we 
have books to learn and read now!” 

Our books give them common knowl- 
edge, good spirit, and new life. ... Am 
I wasting my time? 

Literacy work in Korea is an urgent 


— 


and very important work of God. Our 
literacy work is (1) a gospel movement 
to the non-Christians and (2) a faith 
movement to the Christians. 

Through the literacy work, by using 
our Primer, illiterate non-Christians learn 
the alphabet and read books, and then 
read the Bible and become Christians. 
Illiterate Christians learn the alphabet, 
read the Bible and hymns, and then 
become steadfast and better Christians. 

We lead people to organize reading 
clubs using our books. We give them 
other books of simple literature when 
they finish reading our books. We have 
about 700 clubs with about 10,000 mem- 
bers at present. We are happy and proud 
of it. We develop reading interest and 
habit through the club movement. Why? 
We want them to read the Bible—by 
interest—and habit. 

Am I wasting my time? 


Miss Ahn is general secretary of the Ko- 
rean Literacy Association. 
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YOUR BENEVOLENCES 


Program planning is never complete 
until adequate attention has been given 
to benevolences—the channel through 
which we reach out to serve others. 

While certain commissions and com- 
mittees bear special responsibility (see 
page 41), every member of the official 


board should be concerned about be- 


nevolences. And he should be in- 
formed. 

To help your church plan in this 
area, this Program Planning Number 
of Tue Meruopisr Story brings you 
five pages of facts and aids to financial 
planning. 

First see where you are now. Take 


the little quiz below. Check your an- 
swers and add to your information by 
reading pages 43 and 44. The Work 
Sheet on pages 41-2 will be useful 
to the commissions having budget re- 
sponsibility. It is repeated Cwith up- 
dating) from last year’s Program Plan- 
ning Number. 








A Quiz for You 











How well informed are you about the general benevo- 
lences of your Methodist Church? 


l. 


th 


6. 
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The basic fund through which our benevolence dol- 
lars serve in 17 different kinds of work is called 
[_] Wesley Memorial Fund [_] World Service 
[_] The Methodist Foundation [] Church World 


Service 


. For this basic benevolence fund General Conference 


sets an annual goal. Our church-wide goal for the 
current year is 
1 $ 1,000,000 
[ $12,200,000 


[1 $15,800,000 
[] $20,000,000 


. The quarterly conference of each Methodist charge 


is asked to accept a combined apportionment for 
World Service and Conference Benevolences. 


[] True (] False 


. When a church has paid the basic benevolence ap- 


portionment requested of it, it is not called upon for 
any other benevolence gifts. 


[] True [] False 


. An Advance Special means a special award given to 


a church that has advanced its World Service giving 
over the previous year. 
[] True [] False 
The amount per member asked by General Confer- 
ence for Christian Higher Education each year is 


$5.00 [$1.75 — $1.30 [ 90¢ 


. While there is no apportionment for the Television 


Ministry, it has been estimated that an adequate 
TV production budget would amount to how much 
per year? 


[J $1,000,000 [4 $2,250,000 [ $4,100,000 


. The Fellowship of Suffering and Service is a channel 


for giving to the Methodist Committee for Over- 
seas Relief, Commission on Chaplains and Com- 
mission on Camp Activities. We associate the 


Fellowship of Suffering and Service especially with 
what day? 

(] Easter 

[] Reformation Day 


Rogation Sunday 
[_] World-wide Com- 


munion Sunday 


9. In addition to World Service Sunday on the fourth 


Sunday of each month, General Conference has 

set specific dates for four “special days with offering.” 

Check the four from among the days listed. 

[-] Covenant Sunday [] Methodist Student Day 

[] Week of Dedication [] World-wide Com- 

[-] Joash Chest Day munion Sunday 

(_] Universal Bible Sun- [ Race Relations Day 
day 


10. There are Advance Specials for conference projects 


and general (church-wide) projects. General Ad- 
vance Specials have been set up in three fields. 
Check the correct three in the list below. 

] National Chome) [] World (foreign) Mis- 

missions sions 
[-] Hospitals and homes [] Overseas relief 
[_] Colleges and uni- [_] Ministers’ pensions 
versities 


11. Among the 17 items that receive support from World 


Service are four from the following list. Check the 

correct four. 

(] American Bible So- [] Methodist Information 
ciety [] Board of Evangelism 

[-] Salaries of bishops [] Methodist Committee for 

[_] Scarritt College Overseas Relief 

[_] Board of World Peace [] Society for Propagation 

of the Faith 


12. Because of conditions favoring work there, mission 


resources of our church are being concentrated on 
four “Lands of Decision.” Check the correct four. 


[] Alaska C) Bolivia 

] USSR [_] French Equatorial Africa 
[] Nepal [] Belgian Congo 

(_] Sarawak (_] Korea 


NOW—turn to page 43 and see how well you did! 
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Benevolence 
Work Sheet 


Responsibility for the benevolence 
budget in each Methodist church is dele- 
gated to the official board, the quarterly 
conference, the commission on missions, 
and the commission on stewardship and 
finance. (See Discipline ‘266 and 257.6.) 


According to the Discipline, the 
commission on missions shall ‘‘confer 
annually with the commission on steward- 
ship and finance and the quarterly con- 
ference to the end that, in setting up the 
local budget, adequate provision shall be 
made for the benevolence causes of the 
church.”’ 


All general and conference benevo- 
lences of the church need to be considered 
when the budget is prepared. This work 
sheet is included in this special program- 
planning issue to help a board or commis- 
sion as it plans its budget. 


Questions in the next column will 
help your group to plan intelligently. 
Categories listed on the next page will help 
to make your budget more inclusive. 
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Background Facts 


A. What is our church’s present record of giv- 
ing to World Service and Conference Be- 
nevolences? $ 


General Advance Specials: 
National Missions $ 
World Missions ee 
MCOR $ 
Total General Advance 








Specials $¢W._ 
Conference Advance 
Specials $ ~~ __ 


B. What proportion of our total budget is rep- 
resented by World Service and General Ad- 
vance Specials? % 


C. What is the per capita giving of the mem- 
bers of our church? 
To World Service and General Advance 


Specials 
To total church budget $ 


D. In terms of what we know of the financial 
resources of our people, what should be our 
per capita giving this year? $ 


E. What percentage of our current operating 
budget should go to benevolences? 


10% 25% 50% * 


* Many churches have adopted the goal, 
“As much for others as for ourselves.” 





F, How near to this goal will we be able to 
go next year? % 


G. In what mission fields do our people have a 
special interest? 





H. What fields are being emphasized by our 


conference? 





Now fill in the amount for each category. 
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A. APPORTIONMENT 


.§ CONFERENCI 


FOR WORLD | 
SERVICE AND CONFERENCE 
BENEVOLENCES 


(See your pastor or district superin- 


tendent for the asking.) 


. GENERAL ADVANCE SPECIALS 

1. DIVISION OF WORLD MISSIONS. 

(See Tue Mernopistr Story, June, 1958, pages 13, 14, 
15, 17. 

World Division Specials you are recommending: 


> 


PFOTAL FOR WORLD MISSION 
ADVANCE SPECIALS . 


2. DIVISION OF NATIONAL MISSIONS 


(See Tut Mernuopisr Story, June, 1958, pages 13, 


14, 16, 17. 


National Division Specials you are recommending: 


TOTAL FOR NATIONAL MISSIONS 
ADVANCE SPECIALS. iehcnieindiesniods 


3. METHODIST COMMITTEE FOR OVERSEAS 
RELIEF. 

(See Tue Meruopist Story, June, 1958, pages 13, 
14, and January, 1959, page 13. 

Special projects you wish to help: 


TOTAL ADVANCE SPECIALS FOR 

OVERSEAS RELIEF. 5 
FOTAL GENERAL ADVANCE SPE-  ¢ 
CIALS 


ADVANCE SPECIALS 
Check your Conference Minutes for approved proj- 


ects. ) 


fOlAL CONFERENCE ADVANCE | ¢ 
SPECIALS - 


D. METHODIST TELEVISION 


MINISTRY 


(See Tne Mernopist Story, May, 1958, 
page 27, and February, 1959, page 11. Goals 
are initiated by your annual conference.) 


E. CHRISTIAN HIGHER EDUCATION 


F. 


(See Tue Mernopisr Story, January, 1959, pages 
16-18.) 


(For projects of your conference consult the Confer 
ence Journal or Annual Conference Commission on 
Christian Higher Education. General Conference rec- 
ommends at least $1 a year per member for colleges and 
30° a year per member for Wesley Foundations.) 


Projects you recommend: 





ipctesttihasnaesaeciingaiallienttivesiaitiviacinnermnneteitial ate 
FOTAL FOR CHRISTIAN HIGHER g¢ 
EDUCATION | 


OFFERINGS ON SPECIAL DAYS 
(Estimate the amounts and make sure plans are begun 
to receive all four offerings. Estimates are not a ceiling.) 


1. FELLOWSHIP OF SUFFERING AND 
SERVICE 


(World-wide Communion Sunday and other com- 
munion offerings. See THe Mertrnoptst 
Story September, 1958, pages 48-55.) $____-__ 


. RACE RELATIONS DAY 


(See Tut Mertuopist Story, January, 
1959, page 14.) $ 


. WEEK OF DEDICATION 


(See Tut Metnopist Story, January, 
1959, pages 7 and 8.) $ 


. METHODIST STUDENT DAY 


(Sce Tre Mernopisr Story, May, 
1959, pages 5 and 6.) $-. 


. CONFERENCE SPECIAL OFFERINGS 
-$ 
$ 








= a 
TOTAL OFFERINGS ON SPECIAL | ¢ 





DAYS | & 
TOTAL BENEVOLENCE BUDGET | ¢ 


FOR THE YEAR 
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10. National missions, world missions, supported by special gifts and of- 
| overseas relief. ferings. The Society for the Propa- 
Quiz 4 ins wers ' 11. American Bible Society, Scarritt gation of the Faith is supported by 


College, Board of World Peace, the Roman Catholic Church. ) 


( ; Board of Evangelism. (Bishops’ 12. Sarawak, Bolivia, Belgian Congo, 
salaries and Methodist Informa- Korea. 
Here are answers to the quiz on page tion support are from the General And now, if you think you can stand a 
40—but be a sport and don't look until Administration fund; MCOR is _ little more information, look below. 
you've tried your hand at the quiz. 





1. World Service. (Church World Serv- — : ; 
ice is an interdenominational re- Division of the Methodist World Service Dollar 
lief agency in which Methodists 
share. ) 
“ ile i 11.33 MINISTERIAL 
j 912, 200,000—tens ~ a ooles and 1956-1960 EDUCATION 
ee er ee ae Annual Budget ‘12,200,000 46 HIGHER 
. True. Each annual conference de- apitiel wile) ANNUAL 
termines what portion of this com- EVANGELISM 
bined apportionment is retained Waals FIXED SUMS 
for conference work and what TEMPERANCE 
portion is applied toward World , 91 WORLD PEACE PENSIONS 
Service. 82 SOCIAL AND — 
. False. There are many “second mile” ° 
opportunities. R : PENSIONS FOR DEACONESSES 
. False. It is a designated gift. 1.13 Abergele $45,000 


AND HOME 
. $1.30. ~~ 1.81 TV. RADIO ® 
. $1,000,000. Giving last year was AND FILMS THE AMERICAN UNIVERSITY 


$198,000. 1.13 N $100,000 


. World-wide Communion Sunday. a8 SCART! ~ 


. Week of Dedication, Methodist Stu- aeilizes: SCHOOL OF INTERNATIONAL 
dent Day, World-wide Commu- yy wi fos Gonasihtuuka SERVICE 
nion Sunday, Race Relations Day. ence Committee to promote\ quadrennial program $250,000 


GENERAL BENEVOLENCES OF THE METHODIST CHURCH 


and the Quadrennial Program 1956-1960 


WORLD SERVICE / THE ADVANCE AND OTHER QUADRENNIAL PROGRAM FOR 
APPORTIONED BENEVOLENCES GENERAL BENEVOLENCES EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


Advance 
Specials $10,000,000 
ie WORLD MISSIONS, NATIONAL MISSIONS. MCOR 
PERCENTAGES 2 Week of 
— Dedication $800,000 
ques 61.43 Missions 
By CRUSADE SCHOLARS, EMERGENCY PROJECTS, 
14.46 Education i OVERSEAS RELIEF 


Fellowship of 
Suffering and Service $800,000 











2.22 Evangelism COMMISSIONS ON 


CHAPLAINS AND CAMP ACTIVITIES, AND MCOR 


World Service 
Specials $100,000 


WORLD SERVICE AGENCIES OTHER THAN 
THE BOARD OF MISSIONS 





1.81 Temperance 





1.81 Lay Activities 
1.81 TV, Radio and Films 
1.13 Hospitals and Homes 








$1.30 


Per Member 
By Annvol 
Conferences 
or Areas 


Television 


: Ministry $1 ,000,000 


METHODIST TV, RADIO AND FILM COMMISSION 





1.13 American Bible Society 





.91 World Peace 

82 Social and Economic 
Relations 

68 Scarritt College 

46 Higher Education 





Race Relations 


Sunday $350,000 


- 

— 11.33 Ministerial Education 
' 

' 

’ 

' 

’ 

’ 

1 

' 


DIVISION OF EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS, 
FOR NEGRO COLLEGES 


Methodist 
Student Day $300,000 


NATIONAL METHODIST SCHOLARSHIPS 
AND STUDENT LOAN FUN! 


Church Sthool 
FIXED AMOUNTS =F Rally Day $500,000 


Pensions . ' . ANNUAL CONFERENCE BOARD OF EBUCATION 





For Methodis} 
Educational 
Institutions 
ond Wesley 
Foundations 





MINIMUM ANNUAL NEEDS 
$14,226,530 


GINIMUM ANNUAL APPORTIONMENT 
$12,200,000 

MINIMOM ANNUAL NEEDS 
$12,000,000 


. . . interdenominational 
The American University y - 
° 76, 
School of International Service... .$250,000 4 |. oa $376,530 
. WORLD AND NATIONAL COUNCILS OF CHURCHES 


‘NEEDED ANNUALLY - $38,426,530 
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How We Support Methodist Benevolent Work 


WORLD SERVICE 


Board of Missions 
Division of World Missions 
Division of National Missions 

Board of Education 
Division of the Local Church 
Division of Educational Institutions 

Ministerial Education 

Christian Higher Education (adminis- 
tration of quadrennial program ) 

Board of Evangelism 

Board of Lay Activities 

Board of Temperance 

Television, Radio and Film Commis- 
sion 

American Bible Society 

Board of Hospitals and Homes 

Board of World Peace 

Board of Social and Economic Rela- 
tions 

Scarritt College for Christian Workers 

American University 

School of International Service of 
American University 

Board of Pensions (for administration 
only ) 

Pensions for Deaconesses 


ADVANCE SPECIALS 


Division of World Missions of the 
Board of Missions 


Division of National Missions of the 
Board of Missions 

Methodist Committee for Overseas 
Relief 

Annual conference projects 


WORLD SERVICE SPECIALS 
Television Ministry Fund 
Voluntary designated gifts to World 
Service agencies 


SPECIAL DAYS 


Fellowship of Suffering and Service 
(World-wide Communion Sunday 
and a share of other communion of- 
ferings ) 

Methodist Committee for Overseas 
Relief 

Commission on Chaplains 

Commission on Camp Activities 

Race Relations Day 
Educational institutions serving Ne- 

groes 

Week of Dedication 
Crusade Scholarship program 
Emergency projects in world mis- 

sions, national missions and over- 
seas relief 

Methodist Student Day 
Student loans and scholarships 

World Service Sunday 

Rally Day (annual conference) 


HIGHER EDUCATION 
PROGRAM 


Methodist colleges and universities 

Wesley Foundations and other Meth- 
odist student centers 

Methodist theological schools 


If you still thirst for knowledge, write 

for: 

World Service Agencies of The Method- 
ist Church (booklet, free). 

Here Are the Answers—Methodism’s 
General Benevolence Program (book- 
let, free). 

What the Advance Means (MrETuop1st 
Srory reprint, free). 

The Methodist Television Ministry Cleaf- 
let, free). 

Order from: Commission on Promotion 
and Cultivation, 740 Rush St., Chi- 
cago 11, Ill. These four items will be 
supplied in quantity on request of 
pastors for distribution to members. 

The Ascending Structure (booklet on the 
quadrennial Emphasis on Christian 
Higher Education, free). 

Order from: Commission on Christian 
Higher Education, PO Box 871, Nash- 
ville 2, Tenn. 

For information on the special days, 

watch THe Mernopist Story as the 

dates draw near. 








$12,200,000 April — 
Benevolence Funds 1958 1959 
10,000,000 World Service $959,051 $1,190,994 
(Year's apportionment 
200,000) 
) General Advance 529,701 746,708 
8,000,000 —— 
India Relief 744 
Week of Dedication 153,681 136,204 
6,000,000 Fellowship of Suffering 24,732 37,677 | 
and Service 
Methodist TV Ministry 11,617 21,254 
4,090,000 
Administrative Funds 
Episcopal Fund 120,649 151,696 
2,000,000 : $1528.35) 
Gonenet Administration 38,643 58,453 
s men 
$487,000) 
Interdenominational Co- 28,750 37,179 
World Service opera Fund : 
. s 
so far this year $376,530) 








Si es 
BTSs 58-59" > seg 
decrease 

$9,178,703 $9,339,457 + 1.75 
4,949,751 5,812,897 +17.44 

27,715 

463,271 441,420 — 4.72 
704,513 689,936 — 2.07 
143,831 173,815 +20.85 
1,267,907 ; 1,340,661 + 5.74 
416,178 433,949 + 4.27 
319,975 327,122 + 2.23 


Figures are from Thomas B. Lugg, treasurer, Council on World Service and Finance. The fiscal year for all these funds is June 1 to May 31. 
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The Protestant churches of the 
United States are now in the early 
stages of a Nationwide Program for 
World Peace. 

Five steps in the program cover a 
20-month period. They lead logically 
from the Fifth World Order Confer- 
ence in Cleveland to the classrooms 
and sanctuaries of our 40,000 Meth- 
odist churches. 

The leadership for this program is 
lodged in the Department of Interna- 
tional Affairs of the National Council 
of Churches. The Methodist Church, 
proud of its loyalty to the National 
Council and its concern for world 
peace, is co-operating wholeheartedly. 
The Board of World Peace is the 
liaison agency between our church and 
the Department of International Af- 
fairs. 


The World Order Study Conference 
November, 1958 

In November, 1958, the Fifth 
World Order Study Conference was 
held in Cleveland, Ohio. This meeting 
brought together about 600 officially 
chosen representatives from the 30 
denominations of the National Coun- 
cil. About two thirds of those present 
were laymen. 

The Methodist delegation of over 
100 was the largest. In it were bishops, 
ministers, laymen, church editors, pro- 
fessors of political science, and staff 
members of world peace agencies. 

Leaders in the church and nation 
gave addresses or participated in the 
discussions. Among them were: Secre- 
tary of State John Foster Dulles, Na- 
tional Council President Edwin T. 
Dahlberg, the Honorable Ernest A. 
Gross, former Air-Force Secretary 
Thomas K. Finletter, Dr. John Bennett, 
the Rev. Ralph W. Sockman, Mrs. J. 
Fount Tillman, Mrs. A. R. Henry, and 
Bishops G. Bromley Oxnam, Nolan B. 
Harmon, Matthew W. Clair, W. Earl 
Ledden, and Marshall R. Reed. 
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by Carl D. Soule 


World Order Conferences have an 
ancient and honorable background. 
Out of the first one at Delaware, Ohio, 
in 1942, came the famous and in- 
fluential Six Pillars of Peace. The sec- 
ond one at Cleveland in early 1945 
made significant contributions to the 
United Nations Charter conference at 
San Francisco. The third and fourth at 
Cleveland gave support to the forma- 
tion of NATO and the defense of 
South Korea. 

The fifth conference at Cleveland 
last November is known to the public 
because of its position on China, but 
Methodists should know that this was 
only one of the many issues which the 
conference faced prayerfully and cou- 
rageously. 

It is recalled that in thousands of 
churches the study material on the Six 
Pillars of Peace was used and the 
document’s ideas were influential upon 
national policy. Recalling this, the De- 
partment of International Affairs and 
the Board of World Peace are anxious 
that the findings of the Cleveland Con- 
ference be read, thought about, talked 
about and prayed about. Most of all, it 
should be acted upon by millions of 
Protestants in the United States. 


Publication of Study Materials 
January to April, 1959 

In the early months of 1959 two 
main resources for the use of churches 
were prepared and printed: 
1. The study book “Christian Respon- 
sibility on a Changing Planet.” 
2. The study guide by the same title. 

The former booklet contains the 
message and the resolutions officially 
recommended for study by the confer- 
ence. The latter booklet contains 
quotations from the conference reports 
and raises significant questions con- 
cerning them. 

(These booklets may be obtained 
from the Board of World Peace, 740 
Rush St., Chicago 11, at the following 


rates: single copy, 35¢; 3 for $1; 50 for 
$15; and 100 for $30.) 


Summer Conferences 
June to August, 1959 


Almost every denomination — has 
summer conferences, institutes, and 
schools, in which courses on world 
peace or social relations are taught. For 
example, schools of missions of the 
Woman’s Society in the summer of 
1959 will offer the course, “The Role 
of the United Nations in World Af- 
fairs.” 

There will be five regional Christian 
Social Relations Briefing Conferences 
for leaders in world peace and social 
concerns. In such courses and _ places 
the material from Cleveland will be 
used prominently. All who teach 
courses dealing to any degree with 
international affairs are expected to 
obtain and use the booklets described 


above. 


Workshops for Leaders 
September to December, 1959 


In some parts of the nation there are 
strong councils of churches on the 
state and city levels. Everywhere there 
is some interdenominational frame- 
work, such as ministerial associations. 

Between Labor Day and Christmas, 
1959, state councils of churches, city 
councils of churches, United Church 
Men, United Church Women, and 
ministerial associations will establish 
workshops for men and women who 
will teach courses in local churches in 
1960. 

To be of genuine value, such work- 
shops would need to be at least 10 
hours long (that is, 10 one-hour ses- 
sions or five two-hour sessions). They 
might be held for five successive Sun- 
day afternoons or for 10. successive 
Monday evenings. The form of presen 


Dr. Soule is on the staff of the Board of 
World Peace as field secretary. 
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tation will vary from time to time. 

The instructor for such a group 
might properly be one of the 600 per- 
sons at the Cleveland Conference. For 
the name of such a person, minister, 
layman, or lay woman, write to the 
Board of World Peace. 

Many Methodists are in positions of 
leadership in councils of churches. If 
you are such a person and need help 
in planning the outreach of this pro- 
gram, you should know that certain 
denominations have accepted responsi- 
bility for assisting in program planning 
in certain states. For example, the 
United Church of Christ has been as- 
signed Maine and Massachusetts, the 
Japtists have Kansas and Nebraska, 
the Disciples of Christ have Kentucky 
and Tennessee, and the Methodists 
have Florida and Georgia. 

For information concerning what 
denomination has primary responsi- 
bility for your state, write to the Board 
of World Peace. 


Local Education and Action 
January to June, 1960 


The first six months of 1960 contain 
the climax of the nationwide program: 
work in the local churches. 

Those who have been in leadership 
training courses will want to impart 
the information and insights to the 
members of their own church and 
other churches that may call upon 
them. 

This might mean a series of special 
classes, but we think it would usually 
be best to fit into the program of a go- 
ing group. 

Why should not Methodist Men 
give three of their spring meetings over 
to a discussion of the issues raised at 
Cleveland? Why should not the Wom- 
an’s Society and Methodist Youth Fel- 
lowship place in their programs a 
consideration of the Cleveland Con- 
ference? The minister will want to 
assign several sermons to themes that 
are of particular concern to him. 





Higher Edueation Is Loeal 


22 ea 


Our colleges and foundations 
are not far off—they’re a part 
of the ministry of the home 
church. 


by William E. Clark 


The church school is well equipped 
to provide family atmosphere and 
Christian nurture for our grade-school 
and high-school children. But this 
ideal combination is often brought to 
an abrupt end when our young people 
seek higher education. 

Usually this quest means leaving 
the shelter of the family and contact 
with the home church. It means going 
away to some college or university. It 
is at this point that the work of the 
commission on education calls for more 
imagination. 

We cannot afford to shut out the 
influence of the life of the Spirit to our 
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reh’s fellowship 


young people for four strategic years. 
The local church becomes one of the 
co-operating groups seeking, through 
the general church, to follow the stu- 
dent to the campus. 

The work of our church-telated col- 
leges and our Wesley Foundations 
cannot be very effective without close 
contact with the local church and its 
people. The commission on education 
is chiefly responsible for maintaining 
this contact. 


Preparation Starts Early 


It can fulfill this task, however, only 
if it has made adequate preparation. 
Before the temporary separation of its 
youths from the parish, the church 
must have already laid the lines of co- 
operation with the institutions to 
which they will go. 

Preparation for the separation 
should begin with counseling of young 


bey or girl who ‘goes aw: 


It is known to all of us that 1960 is 
an election year. Men will be chosen 
to direct our foreign policy for the next 
two or four years. If the Nationwide 
Program for World Peace is carried 
out faithfully in every nook and corner 
of Methodism, millions of churchmen 
who are voting citizens will be helped 
to judge the candidates with discern- 
ment. 


Ecumenical Spirit on Main Street 


It is true that some of us find it 
easier to be cordial toward other de- 
nominations at Geneva or Cleveland 
than we do in our home towns. 

In the Nationwide Program for 
World Peace we have a chance to 
strike one powerful blow at two power- 
ful demons: sectarianism and war. 
Many of us will find a glow in our 
hearts as we cross denominational lines 
and learn how intelligently concerned 
about world peace members of other 
faiths are. 


fe 
“ 
+ 


€, 


school must be kept within the 


people about future educational oppor- 
tunities. Counseling should not be 
postponed until the senior or even 
junior years, but ought to begin not 
later than the freshman year of high 
school. 

Such counseling will include in- 
formation about our church-related 
schools and Wesley Foundations. It 
will also provide vocational guidance. 

The commission will need to be in- 
formed as to scholarships and loan 
funds. Frequently the counseling of 
parents is necessary if young Method- 
ists are to receive the best benefits of 
their educational opportunities. 

The work of the commission, how- 
ever, does not end when the student 
begins to make a choice of schools. 
It consists also of assisting the student 
to get information. 

When the student makes a choice 
the commission, either directly or 
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through the secretary of student work 
for the Woman’s Society of Christian 
Service, should pass word along to the 
college or Wesley Foundation. 

The obligation of the commission 
should not cease at this point cither. 
Commissions ought to keep constant 
contact with all students away at col- 
lege. Many of them have worked out 
ways of sending the church bulletin 
or newsletter or some personal word to 
its students. In some congregations the 
commission on education has printed 
from time to time the names of stu- 
dents in the church bulletin, inviting 
members to write a note. 


Hosts on Campus 


Frequently students already on a 
campus may serve as hosts to groups 
brought to the campus by the commis- 
sion. When students return during 
the school year, special efforts ought to 
be made to bring them quickly back 
into contact with their home church 
through Student Recognition Day and 
other means. Students returning from 
college after graduation need to be 
encouraged to resume responsibility in 
the local church program. 

In the meantime, whether students 
are away or at hand, it should be the 
business of the commission to keep the 
membership of the church fully in- 
formed about our Methodist colleges 
and Wesley Foundations, especially 













those that are located in the region. 

Likewise the congregation should 
know, through the distribution of 
literature and information, of the four- 
year Emphasis on Christian Higher 
Education. 

We are engaged in a co-operative 
venture which no single church could 
undertake alone. Because of this, the 
commission on education must stress 
to the congregation its obligation to 
support our colleges and Wesley 
Foundations. The commission on edu- 
cation should make proper representa- 
tion to the finance commission for ade- 
quate support of these general church 
institutions through the church budg- 
et. 

It is also the work of the commission 
on education to see that the special 
days relative to education—which 
may include Rally Day, Race Rela- 
tions Sunday, Methodist Student Day, 
and Student Recognition Day—are 
properly observed, not only through of- 
ferings where required, but also 
through suitable interpretation. 

Every church has its responsibility 
for the college or colleges within the 
conference bounds. It also has a re- 
sponsibility for our colleges for Ne- 
eroes. In this time of transition these 
colleges are in urgent need of both 
funds and understanding. 

The local church commission should 
discover at once the name and the 
location of that Negro college for 


Representative of students in Methodist colleges and universities are these 
three rehearsing a hymn in Danforth Chapel at the University of Chattanooga. 


Ed Trundle 
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which its church assumes some respon- 
sibility. This information should be 
given to the congregation so that, 
through their Race Relations offering, 
they may give support to that school. 

The General Conference Commis 
sion on Christian Higher Education 
has urged a minimum of $1,000,000 
annually for this cause. 


Promises and Performance 


As we pass the mid-quadrennium, 
the future comes slowly into view. We 
now focus our attention not simply on 
the promises of the 1956-60, but on 
performance. While nearly 80 confer- 
ences have accepted the minimum 
goals of the General Conference, the 
record of achievements varies greatly. 
An analysis of the per-member support 
to Methodist colleges for the year of 
1957-58 indicates the following: 

“Twelve annual conferences are al- 
ready supporting our institutions of 
higher education to the extent of 76¢ 
$1.09 per member; 27 other confer 
ences have reached 41-75¢ per mem- 
ber; 56 conferences, however, are 
giving less than 40¢, including 28 that 
are somewhere between 21¢ and 40¢ 
per member, and 27 are giving 20¢ or 
less per member. Of this latter number, 
two are reported as giving nothing. 

“In the support of Wesley Founda- 
tions, we find 46 conferences well over 
the half-way mark; of this number 25 
are already giving 16-40¢ per member, 
and 21 have achieved 11-15¢ per mem- 
ber. Of the remaining conferences, 19 
are giving 6-10¢ per member, while 
29 are represented by 0-5¢. 

“Only 6 conferences have exceeded 
the goal for colleges, and only 4 con- 
ferences have exceeded the goal for 
Wesley Foundations. This leaves a 
great deal to be yet accomplished.” 

Fortunately, even as this is being 
written, many conferences are making 
a far better record for the year of 1958- 
59 than they ever have in the past. Yet 
there will be need—great need—for 
further consultations and development 
of plans if the goals urged by the 
General Conference are to be achieved 
by 1960. 

No work is more important for the 
future of the church both locally and 
generally than is this effort to provide 
whole and Christian education for 
Methodist youths. 


Dr. Clark is associate director of the 
Commission on Christian Higher Education. 
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Methodist Men Plan Ahead 


Methodist Men should concentrate on 
four words as they plan for the year 
ahead. These words are planning, pro- 
grams, projects, and persons. 


Planning 

Planning is the responsibility of the 
leadership. Regular meetings of the 
Methodist Men cabinet, including the 
elected officers, committee chairmen, 
pastor, and church lay leader, are es- 
sential to successful outlining of worthy 
activities. 

Check the church calendar—local, 
district, conference, and national—for 
emphases that will guide your club. 

Study suggested program topics out- 
lined each month in The Methodist Lay- 
man, 


Program 

Make a special effort to enlist men 
within your membership to participate in 
membership meetings. 

Each Methodist Men president, as a 
member of the district board of lay ac- 
tivities, should co-operate in training 
sessions for Methodist Men officers. 

Use the filmstrip, What Changed 
Charley?, for evaluating club activities. 

Gear the suggested program outlines 
in The Methodist Layman into your 
schedule of membership meetings. 


Projects 


Here are some suggested projects: 

e Methodist Men’s Hour. The next 
series will begin Oct. 4. Make plans to 
get it on the air where you live. 

More than 420 stations broadcast the 
program in 1958-59. For complete in- 
formation write The Methodist Men’s 
Hour, 740 Rush St., Chicago 11, Ill. 

e Ministerial recruitment. As one phase 
of Futures Unlimited, plan at least one 
program with an emphasis upon the min- 
istry. (See outline in the May issue of 
The Methodist Layman.) Invite prospec- 
tive candidates for the ministry as guests. 
Assure these candidates of your interest 
with counsel and financial support. 

e Alaska Methodist University—Books 
for the Library. Circle Jan. 3, 1960, as 
Methodist Men and Alaska Day. On 
that date, join with 12,500 Methodist 
Men’s clubs in either presenting your 
contribution or your receipts for con- 
tributions already made. 

e Expansion and Enlistment. Continue 
to work toward a goal of “Ten Win 
One.” For every 10 men in your mem- 
bership, seek to enlist one man on pro- 


fession of faith. Comply with { 292.2 
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in the Discipline by visiting every adult 
male member of your church. Enlist the 
man who has fallen into inactivity. 


Persons 

Assure that each man in your fellow- 
ship gains a sense of belongingness. 

Make your club a clearinghouse for 
the services of men. Know each man in 
your fellowship and fit him to the task 
which utilizes his ability. 

For additional information regarding 
any phase of your Methodist Men ac- 
tivities, write the General Board of Lay 
Activities, 740 Rush St., Chicago 11, Il. 


Monthly Program Suggestions 
1959-60 


June: Minister: Shepherd or Servant? 
Give Methodist Men a closer look at 
the Methodist ministry as a profession in 
order that they might develop a better 
appreciation of their minister. 


Jury: Play Together—Stay Together 

Plan a family picnic. Here is an op- 
portunity for the dads to take the lead 
in planning a church-wide family affair. 


Aucust: Growing Pains in a Nuclear 
Age 
This program will deal with crucial 
considerations: automation, constructive 
use of new sources of power, and the ac- 
ceptance of new responsibilities. 


SepremseEr: Fellowship Evangelism 

A program dealing with the opportu- 
nities that men have to encourage others 
in accepting fuller responsibilities in the 
Christian way. A special emphasis will 
be placed upon the informal contacts. 


Ocroser: Stake Your Claim 
A program on Alaska, with primary 
emphasis upon the opportunity given to 
Methodist Men to share in the develop- 
ment of Alaska Methodist University— 
a pioneering venture! 


Novemser: Hour of Charm 
CLadies’ Night) 
Ladies’ Night has become traditional 
with many Methodist Men’s clubs. 


Decemser: Why Men Go Wrong 

In keeping with Universal Bible Sun- 
day on Dec. 13, this program will deal 
with the Bible in making decisions. 


January: Where Does Your Money Go? 
The chairman of your commission on 
stewardship and finance could be asked 


to answer this question at your meeting. 
Ask for emphasis upon the benevolence 
program of Methodism. Charts may be 
had without charge from the Commis- 
sion on Promotion and Cultivation, 740 


Rush St., Chicago 11, IIl. 


Fesruary: Do I Have a Voice? 
This program will deal with the com- 
position and selection of delegates to the 
General Conference. It will attempt to 
show the avenues of participation for 
every Methodist man in the total affairs 


of the Church. 


Marcu: City of Decision 

On Apr. 27, 1960, Methodists from 
all over the world will converge on Den- 
ver, Colo., for their quadrennial session. 
Decisions of destiny will be made. This 
program is planned to give guidance to 
Methodist Men as they acquaint them- 
selves with the developments leading up 
to General Conference, and as they fol- 
low the proceedings. 


Aprit: Life’s Greatest Paradox 

Among the many charges made during 
Jesus’ crucifixion, the one in Mark 15:31 
is peculiarly striking: “. . . He saved 
others; he cannot save himself.” Is this 
not the same challenge that Jesus con- 
veyed to all men when he said, “For 
whoever would save his life will lose it; 
and whoever loses his life for my sake, 
he will save it.”? 


May: One with Us 
A program in recognition of all men 
who have joined the fellowship of the 
church during the year. 





Youth Convocation Set 
“Man’s Need and God’s Action” will 


be the theme of the quadrennial National 
Convocation of Methodist Youth Aug. 
— at Purdue University, Lafayette, 
nd. 

The Rev. Charles H. Boyles, director 
of the convocation and a projects secre- 
tary of the national Conference of Meth- 
odist youth, said an attendance of 6,000 
is expected. 

Wilson Yates of Matthews, Mo., has 
been named associate director for the 
convocation. 

He began work at NCMY headquar- 
ters in Nashville, Tenn., in September. 
He will assist the Rev. Charles H. 
Boyles, one of the two NCMY projects 
secretaries, who will direct the convoca- 
tion. 

After finishing his convocation duties, 
Mr. Yates will return to Southwest Mis- 
souri College at Springfield, Mo., where 
he will be a senior. 
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Some Missions Materials 


Will Be on Charge Basis 


In order to make available a larger 
supply of free leaflets regarding Method- 
ist work, the Board of Missions has an- 
nounced that certain other materials, 
formerly free, will be on a charge basis as 
of June 1. 

Most of the materials for which a 
charge will be made are “field books” of 
24 or more pages. 

The Joint Section of Education and 
Cultivation of the board has announced 
these prices: 

Small-sized booklets of 24 pages, 5¢; 
small-sized booklets of 32-36 pages, 10¢; 
larger-sized booklets of 32 pages, 15¢; 
larger-sized booklets of 36 pages, 20¢. 

Discounts will be given with quantity 
orders as follows:*5¢ booklets, 12 for 
50¢, 100 for $4; 10¢ booklets, 12 for $1, 
100 for $7.50; 15¢ booklets, 12 for 
$1.50, 100 for $12; 20¢ booklets, 12 for 
$2, 100 for $16. 

These are materials which formerly 
were free and for which there now will 
be a charge: 

World Missions: Methodist Missions 
in Africa (32 pp.) 10¢; Belgian Congo, 
Land of Decision (24 pp.) 5¢; Meth- 
odists in Burma (24 pp.) 5¢; Method- 
ism and the New India (36 pp.) 10¢; 
Christianity and the New Japan (24 pp.) 
5¢; Korean Methodism Today (32 pp.) 
5¢; Methodism in Latin America (24 
pp.) 5¢; Malaya Methodists (24 pp.) 
5¢; Methodists in North Africa (24 pp.) 
5¢; Methodism in Pakistan (24 pp.) 5¢; 
and Methodist Work in the Philippines 
(24 pp.) 5¢. 

National Missions: Alaska, Frontier 
for Christian Action (36 pp.) 20¢; 
Methodism and the City (32 pp.) 15¢; 
The Group Ministry (24 pp.) 5¢ Ro- 
mance of Indian Missions (32 pp.) 10¢; 
Missions in the Mountains (24 pp.) 5¢. 

A missionary literature catalog and 
other information regarding materials of 
the Board of Missions may be had by 
writing the Literature Circulation Office, 
Room 540, 150 Fifth Ave., New York 
Hi, Pt. 


Lake Junaluska Schedule 


A 14-page forecast of high lights of the 
1959 summer program at Lake Juna- 
luska, N.C., may be had by writing the 
Rev. James W. Fowler, Jr., superintend- 
ent. 

The 47th season of the summer as- 
sembly will begin June 7 and mn 
through August. 

Lake Junaluska is the assembly 
grounds of the Southeastern Jurisdiction. 

For copies of The Junaluska News, 
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write Dr. James W. Fowler, Jr., super- 
intendent, Methodist Assembly, Lake 
Junaluska, N.C. 


Train Temperance Helpers 


Swamped with calls for help with con- 
ference and district projects, the Board 
of Temperance has adopted a new plan 
to handle requests. 

In a two-day session at its Washington 
(D.C.) headquarters, the board recently 
gave special training to 20 carefully se- 
lected leaders from across the country. 
These persons will assist the board staff 
in training schools, district institutes, 
conference schools of alcohol studies and 


other enterprises. They will serve as 
official representatives of the board. 

Those trained include conference 
directors of youth work, local church 
directors of Christian education, minis- 
ters and others in educational fields. All 
have participated in national schools 
sponsored by the board. 

Other trained persons will be added 
to the list of resource leaders through- 
out the year, according to the Rev. Cara- 
dine R. Hooton, general secretary of 
the board. 

For additional information regarding 
these specialists or training schools, 
write the Board of Temperance, 100 
Maryland Ave. NE, Washington 2, D.C. 





World Service Agency: June 
BOARD OF PENSIONS 


World Service dollars help support the General Board of 
Pensions. Work of that Board is described in the leaflet at right, 
issued for distribution on June 21. Pastors may order quantities 
of the leaflet (free) from the Central Promotional Office, 740 
Rush St., Chicago 11, Il. 





e ‘The General Board of Pensions supervises and administers the pension 
systems of The Methodist Church. It is one of the oldest agencies of any 
church to provide pensions for ministers. 

e While most Methodist pension programs are controlled through the annual 
conferences, under the provisions of the Discipline, the General Board of 
Pensions sets standards, invests funds entrusted to it by the conferences, and 
maintains a “clearing house” for the pension interests of ministers who have 
served in more than one conference, and administrates reserve pension funds. 
e Supervised by the board are these plans: “straight” pensions, paid for by 
current revenue of the annual conferences responsible; the Methodist Reserve 
Pension Fund; the Lay Employees Pension Fund; and the Optional Death 
Benefit Program. 

e The board is made up of one bishop and 11 ministers and 11 laymen 
representing the six jurisdictions, plus two members at large elected by the 
general board. Bishop Marshall R. Reed is president and the Rev. Charles L. 
Calkins is general secretary. 

e World Service money that is given to the Board of Pensions is for ad- 
ministration and to provide its services to the annual conferences. World 
Service money is not applied to pensions. 

e For its services as- steward of $52,000,000 of the church’s money and 
handling pensions for more than 14,000 ministers and lay persons, the board 
last year received $200,000 of World Service money. Its share in World Serv- 
ice is fixed at $200,000 a year from 1956 to 1960. 


For more information on the Methodist pensions program, 
WHAT tefer back to articles in the February, March, and May issues 
of THe Metuoptst Story (also available as reprints from 
TO ihe General Board of Pensions). Details of the board’s work 
DO are found in the annual, Pensions in The Methodist Church, 


free on request. Write to: General Board of Pensions, 740 
Rush St., Chicago 1], Ill. 
Topic for July: Educational Institutions and Ministerial Training 
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Set Training Sessions For 


Leaders and Workers 


Training sessions for church leaders 
and workers in many fields are scheduled 
for summer and late fall. Among these 
are the following: 

A Weekday Kindergarten Workshop 
will be held at Scarritt College in Nash- 
ville, Tenn., June 8 through July 10. 
The program will include classes in ad- 
ministration, child development, curric- 


ulum, home-community-church _ rela- 
tionships, directed reading, and two 
weeks of laboratory sessions. 

Workers in weekday programs for 


nursery and kindergarten children, in- 
cluding teachers, directors of Christian 
education, directors of community cen- 
ters, and directors of day-care centers 
are being encouraged to attend. The total 
cost is $189.75. Academic credit at the 
graduate level will be given qualified par- 
ticipants. 

Sponsoring agencies are the Division 
of the Local Church of the General 
Board of Education, Scarritt College, and 
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740 Rush Street 

Chicago 11, Ill. 

Please send me: 

copies of the June Program Plan- 
ning Issue of THE METHOD- 
IST STORY (10 or more, 10¢ 
each), 


Amount enclosed $._—— 


the Woman’s Division of Christian Serv- 

ice. For details write to Miss Vera Zim- 

merman, PO Box 871, Nashville 2, Tenn. 

Training sessions for “leaders of 
leaders” in camping are planned by the 
Committee on Camps and Conferences 
of the National Council of Churches. 
Three two-week camps have been sched- 
uled as follows: 

East Coast, July 29 to Aug. 12, Na- 
tional Camp, Matamoras, Pa., Robert 
Davis, director; Midwest, Sept. 9-23, 
Bradford Woods Camp, Martinsville, 
Ind., the Rev. Maurice D. Bone, direc- 
tor; and West Coast, Sept. 9-23, Suttle 
Lake, Sisters, Ore., the Rev. Ed Schling- 
man, director. 

A limited number of scholarships are 
available to Methodist camping leaders 
this year. For information write Miss 
Aileen Sanborn, PO Box 871, Nash- 
ville 2, Tenn. 

An Institute on the Christian World 
Mission is scheduled for Aug. 23-29 at 
Chautauqua Institution, Chautauqua, N. 
Y. The institute will feature addresses by 
national and international leaders, Bible 
studies, forum discussions and classes and 
seminars on the _ interdenominational 
study themes—‘“Africa” and “The 
Church’s Mission in Town and Coun- 
try.” 

The institute is being sponsored by 
four units of the National Council of 

| Churches and by 10 co-operating denomi- 
nations. 

Information regarding registration and 
program may be had by writing to the in- 
stitute chairman. He is Laurence W. 
Lange, 156 Fifth Ave., New York 10, 
N.Y. 

Five regional briefing conferences for 
annual conference and district leaders in 
the fields of temperance, world peace, 
and social and economic relations have 
been scheduled. 

They are being sponsored for the sec- 
ond successive year by the Boards of 
Temperance, World Peace, and Social 
and Economic Relations. 

The conferences are scheduled as fol- 
lows: 

South Central, July 27-30, Mount 
Sequoyah, Fayetteville, Ark., the Rev. 
Paul Womeldorf, 809 Colcord Bldg., 
Oklahoma City 2, Okla., registrar; South- 
eastern, Sept. 15-17, Lake Junaluska, 
N.C., the Rev. Robert Regan, Jr., 100 
| Maryland Ave. NE, Washington 2, D.C., 


registrar; Western, Sept. 22-24, Portland, 
Ore., Mrs. John Paul Stone, 4661-59th 
St., San Diego 15, Calif., registrar; North 
Central, Sept. 29 to Oct. 1, Chicago, IIl., 
the Rev. Emerson Smith, 740 Rush St., 
Chicago 11, Ill., registrar; and North- 
eastern, Oct. 27-29, Buck Hill Falls, Pa., 
the Rev. Clarence Conover, 200 Wyom- 
ing Ave., Audubon, N.J., registrar. 


New Temperance Films 


A new film and a new filmstrip are 
now available from the Board of Temper- 
ance to churches and church groups. 

What You Ought to Want is 2 16 mm 
black-and-white sound film with a run- 
ning time of 14 minutes. Bishop G. 
Bromley Oxnam of the Washington 
Area addresses a group of young people 
on “How do you tell right from wrong?” 
in the film. 

Bishop Oxnam points to the basic facts 
in the American heritage of history and 
faith which can be used to measure the 
effect of choices one may make. He uses 
demonstrations in which science, history, 
poetry, drama and religion are brought to 
bear on decisions which touch one’s life 
and the lives of members of his family, 
community, nation and the world. 

Purchase price is $80 from the Board 
of Temperance. The film may be rented 
for $5 from branches of the Methodist 
Publishing House. 

Why Do People Drink? is a 35 mm 
color filmstrip with script and leader's 
guide. It helps to open discussions on the 
subject of motivations for drinking. 

In cartoon format, the filmstrip shows 
various: types of personalities who drink 
—some to escape, have fun, for a toast, 
or just because they like the taste. 

The filmstrip points out that there 
are at least three types of drinkers: so- 
cial, excessive, and the alcoholic. It ex- 
plains that drinking is one of life's major 
problems. 

Sale price is $3 from the Board of 
Temperance. 

To buy the film or filmstrip, order 
from the Service Department, 100 Mary- 


land Ave. NE, Washington 2, D.C. 


Accepts Japan Bible Post 


The Rev. John Harold McCombe, pas- 
tor of Asbury Church in Yonkers, N.Y., 
has accepted the appointment of the 
American Bible Society as fraternal secre- 
tary to the Japan Bible Society with 
headquarters in Tokyo. 

In his new position Dr. McCombe will 
work closely with the Japan Bible So- 
ciety as it seeks to bring the Christian 
witness through the distribution of Gos- 
pels and Testaments throughout Japan. 
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Need Money, Clothing 
For Overseas Relief 


Church members in the United States 
are being asked by Church World Serv- 
ice to help needy people overseas by two 
methods. 

One is to join in special spring drives 
in the interest of the United Clothing 
Appeal, Apr. 15 to June 15. 

The other is to give for Tibetan refugee 
relief through agencies which support 
Church World Service. (Methodists give 
to Church World Service through the 
Methodist Committee for Overseas Relief, 
150 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N.Y.) 

Minimum goal of the 1959 clothing 
appeal is for 10 million pounds. Slogan 
of the nation-wide appeal is “Let the Idle 
Clothing in Your Closet Go to Work to 
Help Someone in Need.” 

Donations of clothing in areas where 
concerted drives may not be organized or 
where they are delayed may be forwarded 
to Church World Service Centers at 
New Windsor, Md.; Nappanee, Ind.; 
110 E. 29th St., New York 16, N.Y.; 
4165 Duncan Ave., St. Louis 10, Mo.; 
or 919 Emerald Ave., Modesto, Calif. 

Shipments should be prepaid and at 
least 8¢ per pound should be donated to 
cover costs of processing and handling. 

More than 20,000 refugees are re- 
ported in dire need along the India- 
Tibet border as the result of the Tibetan 
revolt. 

Church World Service, representing 
35 major Protestant denominations in the 
ULS., has already sent $10,000 to a joint 
Christian-Buddhist relief committee in 
Darjeeling, India. CWS has also released 
food, medicine, and other emergency 
supplies from its stockpiles in India. 

Churches and church organizations in 
Sweden, Great Britain, New Zealand, 
Germany, and France have also sent 
money to help the Tibetan victims of op- 
pression. 


Establish N.C. College 


A president has been named and an 
initial building program has been ap- 
proved for the new North Carolina Wes- 
leyan College at Rocky Mount, N.C. 
The college is being established in con- 
nection with the Emphasis on Christian 
Higher Education of this quadrennium. 

The Rev. Thomas A. Collins, North 
Carolina Conference member from 
Raleigh, was named president. He has 
been serving as executive secretary of the 
Conference Board of Missions and 
Church Extension. 

First to be constructed will be a main 
building which, with service facilities, 
will cost $957,960. Classes for day stu- 
dents are expected to begin in Septem- 
ber, 1960. 
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What’s Your Subliminal Message? 


Every day or so, the specialists in this 
or that come up with a new word, a new 
phrase, or a new application of word or 
phrase. Or a word out of the slang or 
the unknown takes its place beside the 
venerable Anglo-Saxon. Perhaps that is 
why the “unabridged” dictionaries of the 
English tongue are getting oversized. 

Usually—unless the word is a noun 
denoting some gadget——it takes a genera- 
tion or two for the new or newly-defined 
to become a household word. That is 
why, for example, it is so dangerous for 
the pastor to employ in his sermons to 
the average congregation the “specialized 
language” of his courses in advanced 
theology, psychology, psychiatry, so- 
ciology—and even, I fear, some of those 
recently added to religious education and 
Bible interpretation. 

I am currently intrigued. by four or 
five new word meanings out of the lan- 
guage of business and advertising. These 
are words that I would not advise one to 
use from the pulpit, but ones which 
seem to have some value in applying to 
the goal which the church—and more 
especially the pastor—is trying to reach. 
The words are quite unassociated in 
origin and in use. Take, for example, the 
words subliminal, image, Afghanistan- 
ism, continuity, and depth. 

Subliminal (literally “below the 
threshold”) has long been in the dic- 
tionary—and used chiefly by the psy- 
chologists. As a noun, it is a synonym for 
“the unconscious”; as an adjective, “ex- 
isting or occurring outside the personal 
consciousness.” 

But now come along the “persuaders” 
—hidden or otherwise—to give it wide 
and glorified use. They tell us that ac- 
companying every conscious impact Cof 
an ad, speech or picture) there is also a 
subliminal message (or feeling, or over- 
tone), subconsciously felt and emerging 
from between the lines: This effect, they 
say, remains in the hearer’s or the 
viewer's subconsciousness long after the 
conscious message has been forgotten. 

This subliminal impression thus be- 
comes the stored-up attitude (or opinion, 
or belief) that endures or motivates. In 
the selling field, for example, it may 
make one buy a particular brand, or it 
may harbor an antipathy—and “no sale” 
—to that item. This “message,” we are 
told, comes from invisible and inaudible 
overtones and can be controlled by con- 
stant awareness. 


Any church might well ask, “What is 





the subliminal message that comes in 
our community when our church is men- 
tioned?” 

History, experience, personnel, atti- 
tudes of the past and present, all conjure 
up this “message.” 

Even the subconscious “tone” result 
ing from the pastor’s ministrations may 
be affected by his personality—or by 
what hearers think of their pew-mates. 
Here is a wide field for mind-searching, 
soul-searching and group planning. 

Closely related to this is image. What 
is the image that people have of your 
product? Does it hinder or enhance pur- 
chase and use? And what is the image 
people have of Christianity, of the 
church, or of your parish aims? Is it the 
image that you desire them to have? Or 
how can it be changed? 

Depth. Commentators probe a story 
in depth. That is, they seek its inner 
significance, its hidden cause and mean- 
ing. They seek ultimate results. It is the 
antithesis of the “running story” that 
shows only surface high lights. 

Don’t we all need to “dig down deep” 
into the meanings of our faith, its ulti- 
mate application everywhere in life? Per- 
haps more is accomplished by a small 
group that expresses Christianity in 
depth than by the church that gathers 
in new hundreds who have only surface 
knowledge or concern. 

Afghanistanism. (This might just as 
well be Timbucktooism..) A newspaper- 
man notes: “That’s when a newspaper 
takes a very strong stand on some- 
thing far removed from its readers— 
either geographically or intellectually.” 

Did any preacher ever take a strong 
stand on discrimination in South Africa, 
or on exploitation of workers in Chile, 
while ignoring similar conditions in his 
own town? Let’s be as afraid of Afghani- 
stanism as we are of communism! 

Continuity is our old pedagogical 
term “repetition” in a new dictionary lo- 
cation. One-shot ads do not make lasting 
impressions and continued sales; they 
must be repeated, or continued. 

Do we need to remember this in the 
church? If there is a truth to be driven 
home, a point of view to be established, 
an attitude to be developed, one notice 
in the church bulletin, or one sermon— 
no matter how brilliant—will not get 
best results. There must be continuity of 
presentation, sometimes involving the 
showing of new facets of the same jewel 
week after week. 
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Two Gets WDCS Posts 


Two women have been elected to posi- 


tions with the Woman's Division of 
Christian Service of the Methodist Board 
of Missions. Both will work in the New 
York city office. 

Miss Dorothy R. Chapman of Nash- 
ville, Tenn., has been elected an execu- 
tive secretary of the Woman’s Division 
in the Department of Work in Home 
Fields. She will administer various social 
welfare projects of the Woman’s Divi- 
sion throughout the United States. 

Miss Allene May Ford of Dayton, 
Tex., has been elected associate secretary 
of youth work of the Woman’s Division. 
She will help co-ordinate the missionary 
education of Methodist young people and 
will supervise youth programs related to 
the Woman’s Division. 

Miss Chapman has been executive di- 
rector of the Wesley House Centers in 
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Nashville since 1955. These centers are 
a social welfare project of the Woman’s 
Division and the Woman’s Society of 
Christian Service of the Tennessee Meth- 
odist Conference. 

Miss Ford has been director of Chris- 
tian education at Bethany Methodist 
Church in Houston, Tex., for the past 
five years. She formerly served as di- 
rector of Christian education at Grace 
Church in Houston and directed youth 
work at First Church there. 


Name Art Director 


Earle H. MacLeod, formerly with the 
Board of Lay Activities in Chicago, IIl., 
joined the staff of The Upper Room in 
Nashville, Tenn., Apr. 15. He will serve 
as art director. 

The Rev. J. Manning Potts, editor of 
the devotional guide, said Mr. MacLeod’s 
position is a newly created one. 

Mr. MacLeod has served The Method- 
ist Church in general denominational 
work since 1945. Prior to that he headed 
a Chicago advertising agency. 


Add Pentecost Window 


Thousands of people have visited The 
Upper Room Chapel in the Methodist 
Board of Evangelism building in Nash- 
ville, Tenn., to see the wood carving of 
the Last Supper. 

Now there is a second attraction in the 
chapel—a Pentecost window. The win- 
dow was built and installed by the 
D’Ascenzo Studios of Philadelphia, Pa. 

The central section of the window 
depicts events from the Pentecost story. 
This portion is done with characters 
portrayed in an interpretative abstract 
manner. 

Figures in the outer sections of the 
window are chiefly “heroes of the faith.” 
These include Barnabas, St. Augustine, 
Luther, the Wesleys, John Bunyan, 
Jonathan : Edwards, Phillips Brooks, 
William McKendree, Florence Night- 
ingale, John R. Mott and others. 


| Will Lead Ohio Seminary 


The Rev. John W. Dickhaut of Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, and the Rev. Van Bogard 
Dunn of Jackson, Tenn., have been 
named president and dean respectively 
of the new Methodist Theological School 
in Ohio. 

Dr. Dickhaut is a member of the Ohio 
Conference. He has directed the organi- 
zation for the establishment of the new 
school since September, 1956. He is a 
native of Indiana and a graduate of 
Marietta (Ohio) College and Garrett 
Biblical Institute. 

He has been pastor of churches in 
Ohio, superintendent of the Dayton and 
Columbus districts, and since 1954 has 











been chairman of the board of trustees of 
White Cross Hospital (Methodist) in 
Columbus. 

Dr. Dunn is a member of the Mem- 
phis Conference and has been pastor of 
Forest Heights Church in Jackson, Tenn., 
since 1954. He received his Ph.D. de- 
gree from Duke University in the field 
of New Testament and was a member of 
the Duke University faculty from 1951 
to 1953. 

The Methodist Theological School in 
Ohio is now being built at Stratford, 18 
miles north of Columbus and 3 miles 
south of Delaware. Classes will begin in 
September, 1960. Three buildings are 
now being built. 

The Ohio seminary is one of two new 
ones authorized by the 1956 General 
Conference. The other is National 
Methodist Theological Seminary at 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Two Join Education Staff 


Two new members have been named 
to the staff of the Board of Education in 
Nashville, Tenn. They are the Rev. 
Francis C. Wilson of Worcester, Mass., 
and Miss Ruth Emory of Blue Island, 
Ill. 

Mr. Wilson joined the staff May 18 
to serve as director of interpretation for 
the board’s Division 
of the Lacal 
Church. He will 
have responsibility 
for interpreting the 
work of the division 
to Methodists and 
the general public. 
He will be in charge 
of developing and 


processing the di- 
Mr. Wilson vision’s printed ma- 
terials. 


The new staff member is a member of 
the New England Conference and has 
been pastor of Epworth Church in Wor- 
cester since 1950. He was a newspaper 
editor for 12 years before he entered the 
ministry. 

Miss Emory will join the staff Aug. 1. 
Her work will be with the Youth Depart- 
ment with specific responsibility for 
seniors Cages 15 to 17) in local churches. 
She will be the staff resource person for 
youth activities weeks, summer camps, 
assemblies and institutes for seniors, and 
for the MYF program area of Christian 
faith. 

Currently director of Christian educa- 
tion at Grace Church in Blue Island, 
Miss Emory previously served on the 
staff of National College for Christian 
Workers. 

Mr. Wilson succeeds Miss Virginia 
Henry. Miss Emory succeeds the Rev. C. 
Glenn Mingledorff. 
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Why the METHODIST WEEKLY 
) CHURCH BULLETIN SERVICE 
is best for you and your church! 








° | ‘ue MetTHopist WEEKLY CHURCH BULLETIN SERVICE is 
planned for you. It gives you more benefits than any 
other bulletin service anywhere! 


Look What You Gct As a Subscriber! 


e Each Sunday during the year your fresh bulletins are 
ready to do their job for you. Page 1 always carries in- 
spiring illustrations—beautiful paintings, photographs, 
kodachromes, all specially selected for the message of 
that particular day. 


| 
The bulletins are lithographed in two contrasting colors a 





that change from month to month, giving variety and 
a pleasing variation. And with no extra cost you can get 
the special Christmas and Easter bulletins in four colors. 


Also, as a subscriber you'll receive a set of monthly art 
sheets containing outline drawings appropriate for the 
season—ideal for use in tracing stencils for bulletins, post 
cards, etc. : 


e The two inside pages—pages 2 and 3—are blank for 
you to use in listing your order of worship and announce- 
ments. The messages on page 4 are Methodist centered— 
planned to link your church with Methodist churches 
around the world. If you desire additional space, page 4 
may be left blank. 


e Proved in service—easy to use—even for a beginner. 
Printed on paper that is suited to mimeographing and 
multigraphing and printing. Comes to you folded flat— 
81x11 inches—when folded measures 542x814 inches. 


























Subscribe Now—lIt’s So Easy! 


Your subscription for Weekly Church Bulletins will en- 
sure your receiving your same number of bulletins each 
month and is a continuous or standing order. Of course, 
with due notice you may change or cancel your subscription 
whenever you desire. 


You May Order as Few As 50! 

Yes, you may order as few as 50 bulletins for each Sunday 
or as many as you need. Orders should be made in multiples 
of 50 for each Sunday and must be for the same quantity 
each Sunday, except for the special seasonal issues—Christ- 


Free Bulletin Catalog 


Use the coupon below and order 
your new 1959 Bulletin Catalog with 
illustrations of all the new bulletins 
for the year plus handy hints for 
easy mimeographing, a church cal- 
endar and other important informa- 
tion about your bulletin service. 








mas, Palm Sunday, Easter and Mother’s Day. 

Your order should be for the same type of bulletin for 
each Sunday—with or without messages—they cannot be 
assorted. 


Special Seasonal Issues 

You can order extra quantities of the four special seasonal 
issues at no increase in price but your order should be 
placed at least 60 days in advance. These extra quantities are 
available to regular subscribers only, at the regular sub- 
scription price. 

Subscribe now to the Methodist Weekly Church Bulletin 
Service. These bulletins are beautiful in appearance, eco- 
nomical in price (only 95¢ per hundred) practical in use— 
no bother of having to reorder month after month—they 
come right to you. (AP) per hundred, postpaid, 95¢ 


Add state sales tax where it applies 


Order from Dept. SP 
THE METHODIST 
PUBLISHING HOUSE 


Please order from House serving you 





Baltimore 3 . Chicago 11 
Cincinnati2 e¢ Dallas1 « Detroit1 
Kansas City 6 ° Nashville 2 
New York 11 ° Pittsburgh 30 
Portland 5 > Richmond 16 


San Francisco 2 


Please send me a free copy of your Church Bulle- 
tin Catalog. 


SEND TO 





Street 





) State 








City ( 








Shop at our COKESBURY BOOK STORES in these cities: 


Atlanta, 72 Broad St., N. W. 
Los Angeles, 5244 Santa Monica Blvd. 


ince 178O, 
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Boston, 577 Boylston St. 
e Nashville, 417 Church St. 
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How to Build Attendance 


for Meetings 


Publicity takes planning and work 
—but it pays off in better crowds. 


by William M. Hearn 


Methodists do have meetings—na- 
tional, regional, conference, district, 
local-church, and some in between. As 
an active Methodist, you probably have 
had responsibility for promoting at- 
tendance for some of these meetings. 
If not, your time is coming, no doubt. 

As a voluntary attendance promoter, 
you will probably have only limited 
time and a small budget for your task. 
I'll try to keep this in mind as I offer 
suggestions, but the fact is, you can’t 
build attendance effectively if either 
your time or your budget is too limited. 
It takes time and money. 
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In planning publicity for meetings 
you ought to try to answer three ques- 
tions: 

1. What is my objective? 

2. Whom do I need to influence? 

3. What media should I use to influ- 
ence them? 

Your long-range objective would 
vary according to the meeting and sit- 
uation, but your immediate objective 
would be the same. It would be to in- 
crease attendance, of course. The peo- 
ple you would need to influence and 
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the media you should use would vary 
some according to the scale or type of 
meeting. 

Since I could not give suggestions 
that would be applicable to every situa- 
tion, I'll discuss what I think is good 
procedure for a hypothetical case. You 
may be able to adapt or vary the pro- 
cedure for different types of meetings. 

So, let’s suppose you are going to 
build attendance for a meeting at your 
local church at which the principal 
attraction will be an _ outstanding 
speaker. 


Who Are Your “Publics”? 


Your immediate objective, as I said, 
would be to increase attendance. But 
what about the people, or “publics,” 
you would need to influence? 

‘They would include the members of 
your church, church-school members 
who are not members of the church, 
persons who attend church or church 
school though not members of either, 
and the so-called general public, espe- 





A NEW BOOK 


More help on publicity and 
public relations may be found in 
the new book, A Handbook of 
Church Public Relations, pub- 
lished in May by Abingdon 
Press ($4). It is by the Rev. 
Ralph W. Stoody, executive di- 
rector of Methodist Information. 

A booklet, Churchmen, Let’s 
Go to Press, by Holt McPherson, 
is available free from any office 
af Methodist Information. 











cially those persons who live in the 
vicinity of your church. 

The media you should use would in- 
clude personal contacts, phone calls, 
direct mail, posters and signs, news- 
papers, and perhaps radio and TV. 

Let’s take a look at each of these 
media: 

Personal contacts are usually the 
surest way of influencing others. There 
is no substitute for talking face-to-face 
with a person, and you certainly 
should major on this. But you can’t 
contact everybody personally because 
of a lack of time. 

Phone calls are, in my opinion, 
potentially the next surest way of in- 
fluencing persons. You will want to 
use them. The person can’t see you 
talking as he can in a personal contact, 
but he can still catch the enthusiasm 
of your voice. 

Direct mail is what many people 

think about when they say, “Let’s get 
out some publicity on the meeting.” 
That is, flyers, mimeographed sheets, 
cards, and so on. Three advantages of 
mimeographed communications are: 
1, You can reach a lot of people. 
2. The cost is relatively low. 3. They 
don’t take too much time to produce. 
However, a very big disadvantage is 
that they are awfully impersonal. 

On the other hand, another device 





Personal Contacts 


of direct mail—the personal letter— 
can be almost as good as a phone call, 
for it is still personal. You have written 
it especially for the person receiving it. 
Nevertheless, the written word cannot 
convey the enthusiasm or emotion that 
the voice can in a phone call or per- 
sonal contact. And then, writing per- 
sonal letters is a time-consuming task. 

Posters and signs are especially use- 
ful for the type of meeting we are dis- 
cussing. Through strategic placing 
they can serve as excellent reminders, 
though the amount of information that 
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can be presented effectively through 
them is extremely limited. 

Newspapers reach a lot of people, 
and the space for the news is free. But 
you have to appeal to the casual readers 
as well as to the persons you are par- 
ticularly interested in influencing, and 
you stand the chance of your news 
story being cut or changed, or maybe 
not being used at all. 

Radio and TV, like newspapers, 
reach the general public. They possess 
some advantages that newspapers do 
not, but the amount of news they 
usually use is extremely limited. 

Of course, the attendance promoter 
could advertise in the papers and on 
radio and TV and say pretty much 
what he wanted to say. In many cases 
a limited budget would prohibit this. 

Personal contacts, phone calls, direct 
mail, posters and signs, newspapers, 
radio and TV—all of these media have 





Phone Calls 


advantages and disadvantages. It isn’t 
a question of either-or. All should be 
used if possible. You might use some 
additional media, but if you used these 
you could do a pretty intensive pub- 
licity job. 

Put Media to Work 

Now let’s see how these media 
might be employed to build attendance 
for a meeting for which you are to bring 
an outstanding speaker to your church. 
I'll give you a suggested timetable of 
publicity for the event. 

As soon as you know when the meet- 
ing will be held and who the speaker 
will be, notify key people. A brief, 
mimeographed message, perhaps on a 
postal card, would take care of this. 
Also at this time you ought to give a 
brief news story (a paragraph or two) 
to your local newspaper. 

Then at least one month before the 
meeting, send out a flyer—a mimeo- 
graphed sheet giving details about the 
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meeting. This ought to go to every per- 
son on the church’s mailing list, and 
if the regular list includes only church 
members, then make a special list that 
would include church-school members 
—and regular visitors to the church 
and church school. 

At this time you should make per- 
sonal contacts with key persons in the 
church—leaders of the official board, 
church school, Woman's Society of 
Christian Service, Methodist Youth 
Fellowship, Methodist Men, etc. If 
you could get several of these leaders 
to comprise an attendance committee 
for the meeting, it would help tre- 
mendously, even if they did nothing 
more than “talk it up” in their respec- 
tive groups. 

This would be a good time to start 
making oral announcements, too—to 
the whole congregation, the church 
school, church-school classes, Wom- 
an’s Society, MYF, Methodist Men, 


wherever two or three are gathered 


together, anywhere, anybody will let = 


you say a few words. 

Three weeks before, send a personal 
“pep talk” letter to those who are help- 
ing you promote attendance for the 
meeting and to other key persons. 
Urge them to make as many personal 
contacts and phone calls as possible 
and promote attendance in other ways. 

You ought to distribute posters at 
this time. Put them on bulletin boards, 
ig store windows, and in other con- 
spicuous places. They should be eye- 
catching and to-the-point. 

Also put a good-sized, professional- 
looking sign in front of the church. It 
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should be designed to be read at a 
glance and should have only the barest 
essentials about the meeting and 
speaker. 

Two weeks before, give a compre- 
hensive news story to your local paper. 
It should, of course, have interesting 
biographical information about the 
speaker, and a photo or mat of the 
speaker should accompany it. You 
might also be able to get something on 
radio and TV. 

Last few days before, send a “re- 
minder” message on a postal card to 
everybody on the church mailing list. 
Give another news story, with a new 
angle to it, to the paper and radio and 
TV so that it can be used on the day 
of the meeting or just before. If your 
budget is loaded, put an ad in the 
paper and schedule some spot an- 
nouncements on radio and TV. 

And . . . make personal contacts: 
make phone calls, write personal notes. 

This would be a sort of last-minute 
appeal, but you should avoid a nega- 
tive appeal. For instance, if it looks as 
if your attendance is going to be far 
less than it should be, don’t say, 
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“We've got to get out and beat the 
bushes because it looks as though no- 
body is coming.” This will cause even 
your best friends to stay at home. If 
it’s necessary to state the awful truth, 
then, by all means, be factual about it, 
but you must avoid a negative, dis- 
heartened attitude. 

Well, this is my little “outline for 
success.” I’ve tried to emphasize two 
things especially: One is that there is 
no substitute for the personal contact 
in influencing a person to do some- 
thing. The other is that a one-shot 
publicity effort is not enough. It takes 
repetition through different channels 
of communication. 
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Frrenpsuie Press ANNUAL ANNOUNCE- 
MENT, 1959-60. Friendship Press. 
Free. 


Resources for the interdenominational 
mission study themes (see pages 35-9) 
are produced co-operatively through the 
National Council of Churches. This 
catalog is issued by the council’s mission- 
ary education publisher, Friendship Press. 

The pocket-size catalog lists 78 items, 
mostly books, but including a few films, 
filmstrips, maps and other teaching aids. 
Except for a few general items, the list- 
ings deal very specifically with the two 
study themes: Africa and “The Church’s 
Mission in the Town and Country 
Church.” 

Books are published in board and in 
cheaper paperback editions. Most of the 
study theme materials are graded and the 
catalog is organized in such a way that 
a teacher may easily locate the books that 
will be useful for her age group. 

Order from: The Methodist Publish- 


ing House branch serving your territory. 


Ourtrnes oF CurricuLum, 1959-60. 
Editorial Division, Board of Education. 


$1. 


This volume contains unit and session 
titles for all the dated lessons and pro- 
grams to be developed in Methodist 
church-school literature from October, 
1959, through September, 1960. 

Order from: The Methodist Publish- 


PLANNING AND PROMOTION 
CENTRAL PROMOTIONAL OFFICE 
740 Rush St. 

Chicago 11, Hl. 


Please send me: 


— tubes (2 in each tube) Graph of 
Chureh Growth. $1 per tube. 
1959-60 Calendar (wall size). $1. 


_ Pastor’s Calendar for 1959-60 
(desk size). 25¢. 
U.S. Methodist Tourist Map 


(mailed folded). $1.00. 
_ U.S. Methodist Tourist Map (in 
tube, not folded). $1.50. 
____ Tue Meruopist Story 1959 Pro- 
gram Planning Number. Fewer 
than 10, 20¢ each; 10 or more 
10¢ each. Please send payment 
with order. 
NN 219. a ies odds Gatos Ole fn Migte 
Address 


new publicafjons 


or the work of the church 


just out 





ing House branch serving your territory. 


Resources FoR LEADERS OF CHILDREN, 
1959-60, Board of Education and 
Methodist Publishing House. Free. 
This is the annual listing of the of- 

ficial curriculum and other recommended 

resources for the Christian education of 
children. 
Order from: The Methodist Publish- 


ing House branch serving your territory. 


Youtu PLansoox, 1959-60. Board of 
Education and Methodist Publishing 
House. Free. 

This is the annual listing of the of- 
ficial curriculum and other recommended 
resources for the Christian education of 
youths. 


Order from: The Methodist Publish- 


ing House branch serving your territory. 


Resources For Aputt Groups, 1959- 
60. Board of Education and Methodist 
Publishing House. Free. 


This is the annual listing of the official 
curriculum and other recommended re- 
sources for the Christian education of 
adults. 


Order from: The Methodist Publish- 


ing House branch serving your territory. 


EVANGELISM IN THE 1960s, symposium. 
Board of Evangelism. $1. 


OVERSEAS RELIEF 


MetuHovist CoMMITTEE FOR OVERSEAS 
RELIEF 

150 Fifth Avenue 

New York 11, N.Y. 

Please send me in quantities indicated: 


Stretch Out Your Hand ® 
___ Share Our Surplus folder (new) 
—__— Korea Still Needs Help 

___ Filmstrip List 


__.. Snow_-—~White 
Dwarfs 


and the Seven 


Name eh ae Te tee HE, std MY ' 


Address 








This new book looks toward the next 
decade. The 15 chapters are by outstand- 
ing writers in the field of evangelism. 

Among the authors are Bishop Hazen 
G. Werner, Everett W. Palmer, Nels 
F. S. Ferré, Lawrence L. Lacour and 
Harry Denman. They offer a challenging 
interpretation of the problems of evan- 
eclism in The Methodist Church for a 
decade. 

The writers deal with such subjects as: 
“Evangelism in the Next Decade,” “Evan- 
gelism for the Next Decade,” and “The 
Savior in the ’Sixties.” 

Order from: Methodist Evangelistic 
Materials, 1908 Grand Ave., Nashville 
5, Tenn. 


Tue Perropicat Key (monthly), edited 
by Betty Jean Clark. $6 a year; groups 
of three or more to one church, $4 
each; library rate, $5. 


This is a monthly index of more than 
30 Methodist and interdenominational 
magazines, including THe Meruopist 
Story. Current issues are indexed by 
author and topic, with indications of pos- 
sible use. 

For the periodicals covered, the Key 
indexes all articles, poems, stories and 
book and movie reviews. It is suggested 
for use by ministers and laymen alike. 

Order from: The Periodical Key, 1513 
W. 3lst St., Cedar Falls, Iowa. 


GENERAL MINUTES OF THE ANNUAL 
ConFERENCES, edited by Albert C. 
Hoover. Council on World Service 
and Finance. $3. 


The annual official record volume of 
The Methodist Church for 1958 is now 
available. 

The General Minutes summarizes the 
records of 101 annual conferences in the 
U.S. and Cuba, including appointments 
and statistics. Data are as reported at the 
annual conference sessions meeting dur- 
ing the calendar year 1958. It includes 
an alphabetical roll and index of the 27,- 
415 Methodist ministers. 


Order from: The Methodist Publish- 


ing House branch serving your territory. 


Cuurcu Wortp SeErvicE CHILDREN’S 
Krr, by Elizabeth Allstrom. Church 
World Service. Sample free. 


The kit is designed to help boys and 
girls understand that the church works 
around the world to provide food for the 
hungry, the sick and the needy. It aims 
also to help children realize that they 
have a responsibility in this task. 

Church World Service, the publisher, 


is an interdenominational relief agency 
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in which Methodists share through the 
Methodist Committee for Overseas Re- 
life. The new kit takes the place of pre- 
vious kits issued in behalf of the Chris- 
tian Rural Overseas Program and the 
Share Our Surplus program. 

The kit is designed for use by chil- 
dren’s workers in teaching and worship. 


Order from: Church World Service, 
215 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N.Y., 
or Christian Rural Overseas Program, 


117 W. Lexington Ave., Elkhart, Ind. 


Vacation Reading 


Books with a Methodist emphasis that 
may be read with enjoyment and profit in 
summer are suggested by the Board of 
Evangelism. 

God’s Good News ($1 each; 6 for $5) 
is a book of 206 pages containing the 
addresses delivered at the Convocation 
on Local Church Evangelism at Wash- 
ington, D.C., last summer. 

It includes the witness of a member of 
the President’s Cabinet, a United States 
Senator, a taxi driver, the “Teacher of 
the Year,” and many others. Here are 
found addresses by outstanding bishops, 
the president of Ewha University, lead- 
ing pastors, a great English scientist, and 
other men and women who have dis- 
tinguished themselves in the field of 
evangelism. 

Typical of the spirit of this volume 
is this statement from the address of 
Bishop W. Angie Smith: “Humanity 
stands in need and is ready to follow any 
church that can bring a message from 
God to our day. It matters not whether 
it finds its inspiration in a_ beautiful 
cathedral or in a humble meeting house. 
Evangelism is a matter of spirit rather 
than organization. It is a movement more 
than an integral part of an institution.” 

Spiritual Renewal for Methodism, 
with an introduction and application by 
Samuel Emerick (50¢ each; 12 or more, 
35¢ each) is a study of the early class 
meeting and its significance for personal 





No Children’s Day 
Offering 

The Discipline (4250.6) pro- 
vides that there shall not be a 
churchwide offering on Children’s 
Day. 

The editors of THe Metuopist 
Srory regret the error by which 
an offering was indicated in our 
listing of Children’s Day in “Look- 
ing Ahead” in the April and May 
issues. The offering to support an- 
nual conference work in Christian 
education is properly received on 


Rally Day (Discipline § 250.2). 
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groups today. Four able scholars deal 
with the major considerations in an un- 
derstanding and an evaluation of the 
class meeting. 

This is more than a history of a move- 
ment that declined. The writers point 
out that the class meeing was used of 
God to advance vital Christianity at one 
period in history. Then they courageous- 
ly inquire into what guidance this his- 
torical study offers us as we seek to ful- 
fill God’s will for our day. 

The Methodist First Reader, by Bishop 
Charles C. Selecman, and George H. 
Jones (50¢ each; 12 or more, 35¢ each), 
is designed for either serious study or 
casual reading. It includes vital readings 
from the writings, poems, journal, and 
letters of John and Charles Wesley. It 
deals with such topics as “Religion of the 
Heart,” “The Religion of Love,” “Salva- 
tion by Faith,” “The New Birth,” “The 
Witness of the Spirit,” and “Christian 
Perfection.” 

The Beliefs of a Methodist Christian 
by Clinton M. Cherry (50¢ each; 12 or 
more, 35¢), was written for youths and 
adults in plain language. Its 19 chapters 
clarify and interpret almost all of the 
essential elements of our faith. 

All may be ordered from: Methodist 
Evangelistic _ Materials, 1908 Grand 
Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 


Plan Drama Workshops 


Two Religious Drama Workshops are 
being offered at Methodist schools this 
summer. 

The first will be June 13-20 at Scarritt 
College in Nashville, Tenn. The Rev. 
Argyle Knight of the General Board of 
Education is director. Registration fee is 
$15. Registration blank and descriptive 
folder are available from Mr. Knight, 
PO Box 871, Nashville 2, Tenn. 

This workshop is being sponsored by 
the Division of the Local Church of the 
General Board of Education of The 
Methodist Church. 

Another Workshop will be held at 
Boston University from June 15 through 
July 10. It is being sponsored by the 
School of Theology and the School of 
Fine and Applied Arts of Boston Uni- 
versity. Director of the workshop will be 
Harold Ehrensperger, an associate pro- 
fessor of religion and the creative arts of 
the School of Theology. 

For further information and registra- 
tion forms write Dr. Ehrensperger, Bos- 
ton University School of Theology, 308 
Bay State Road, Boston 15, Mass. 


To Study Human Relations 
The first church-wide Methodist Con- 


ference on Human Relations will be 


held at Southern Methodist University 


in Dallas, Tex., Aug. 31 to Sept. 4. 

Eight general agencies are sponsoring 
this conference which is expected to 
draw 1,200 delegates. 

The conference will deal with three 

basic questions: 
e What is our Christian witness on race? 
e What is the nature of the present 
racial crisis in our nation and the world? 
e@ What can Methodists do? 

Plans call for a basic delegation of nine 
persons from each annual conference— 
one district superintendent, two ministers 
and six lay persons, two of whom shall be 
women. Conferences with more than 
four districts will be permitted one ad- 
ditional delegate for each district above 
four. 

Areas which will be explored will in- 
clude housing, voting, employment, edu- 
cation, and the church. 

Registration is being handled through 
the Board of Social and Economic Rela- 
tions, 740 Rush St., Chicago 11, IIl. 


SUMMER EVANGELISM 


TIDINGS 

General Board of Evangelism 
1908 Grand Avenue 
Nashville 5, Tennessee 


Please send me: 


Basic Beliefs of the Christian 
Faith. 10¢; 6 for 50¢. 
Getting the Most Out of Worship. 
100 for $2. 
—_ Spiritual Life Through Worship. 
50¢; 12 or more 35¢ each. 
— Spiritual Life Evangelism Chart. 
Strengthen Thy Brethren. $6 
each. 
—_— Protestant New Members Packet. 
25¢ per packet. 
——— Prayer Program Packet for a 
Local Church. $1 per packet. 
Individual Prayer Packet. $1. 


Personal Evangelism Chart—You 
and Christian Witnessing. $12 
per chart. 

Personal Evangelism Booklet, 
Personal Evangelism: a Work- 
book for Starting and Develop- 
ing a Fellowship of Witnesses. 
10¢; 6 for 50¢. 

Personal Evangelism 
Card. 100 for 50¢. 

—__— Flip Chart, Win Youth to Christ. 

$3 per chart. 

__. Preach the Word. 35¢; 4 or more, 

25¢ each. 

____. Preach on These Things. 35¢; 4 

or more, 35¢ each. 

—__— Evangelistic Preaching. 50¢; 12 

or more, 35¢ each. 

—__— Theology and Evangelism. 50¢; 

12 or more, 35¢ each. 
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Total amount of order $ 

Cash enclosed (J 

Charge to my account (J 
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Youth Steward Summer Project 


The idea: 


Volunteer service by young folks 
meets some of the church’s needs 
and teaches stewardship of time. It's 
an MYF project. 


More than 600 youth-hours of service 
to our church were given in the summer 
of 1958. About 20 of our young people 
contributed the major portion of the 
work. High awards were given at a fall 
recognition banquet to a girl and two 
boys who had given 52%, 48 and 43 
hours, respectively. 

lhe program of volunteer service was 
started when adult and youth leaders 
some youths had no summer 
program of 


saw that 
employment. A_ planned 
service was set up. Jobs were suggested 
by adults—in and out of official po- 
sitions—and were initiated by the young 
people themselves. 

Applications for membership outlined 
the youth’s interests and skills—includ- 
ing office work, publicity, advertising, 
custodial work, building maintenance, 
landscaping, and Youth Steward routines. 
The blanks also described the youth’s 
availability, noted his school grade, and 
provided for signatures by the appli- 
cant and by a parent, giving permission. 

During the first 14 days, we bene- 
fitted from 306% 
16 youths. They mailed the newsletter, 
tvped for the worked on the 
records, set up the outdoor 
bulletin board, did janitor work, built 
a rack for soft-drink storage, cleaned the 
church-school cottage and did telephon- 


hours of services by 


fice ’ 


ministers 


ing. 

Time was counted only when spent 
on designated Youth Steward projects. 
We did not count time spent on Meth- 
odist Youth Fellowship planning nor in 
recreation. 

Two adult couples were counselors, 
being responsible for equipment and for 
enlisting other adults to help supervise. 
Trusted youth leaders carried keys to 
church buildings and acted as foremen. 

Time cards were printed, but one un- 
solved problem was how to help the 
youths remember to record their time and 
turn in the cards. Another problem was 
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finding enough work for the 
stewards to do. 

The program was built around the 
idea of a Youth Steward organization. 
A boy or girl was on trial until he had 
worked four hours, and a Youth Steward 
only after eight hours on at least two 


different jobs. 


young 


Rosert Foster, associate pastor 
North Long Beach Church, 
Long Beach, Calif. 


Parties Aid Career Choice 
The idea: 


Young folks asked questions, but 
there was no place for answers. So 
the committee on Christian voca- 
tions plans regular parties to talk. 


“How do you know when ‘the Call’ 
is real?” “Does it matter if you don’t 
have an emotional unheaval over your 
vocation?” “How much education will I 
need for my chosen field in the church?” 
“My parents are pressuring me into a 
church vocation.” “My parents are dis- 
couraging me from a church vocation.” 

These are some of the questions asked 
by young people at our “Coke parties.” 


These parties are sponsored by our 
committee on Christian vocations, and 
are held every other month for all young 
people who want to know more about the 
possibility of dedicating their lives to a 
church vocation. The young people who 
come to these parties have not necessarily 
made “a commitment.” They are just 
asking questions. 

The above questions were coming to 
us and we had no way of really answer- 
ing them. Our committee on Christian 
vocations decided upon these “Coke 
parties.” At its regular monthly meeting 
the committee selects one question and 
finds a person qualified to answer it. This 
individual, usually someone from the 
field in question, is invited to come to 
the party in the home of one of the mem- 
bers of the committee. 

This activity of our committee on 
Christian vocations is only one of many 
throughout the year. We have regular 
meetings alternating with the Coke 
parties. 

We invite special speakers for the 
youth groups. We entertain guests from 
the various church colleges and semi- 
naries or other persons informed on 
church-related vocations. We help with 
the plans for Vocations Sunday, observed 
once a year by the total congregation. 

We are always available for personal 
counseling with the young people on 
matters relating to their vocational choice, 
church-related or otherwise. 

When we first organized a committee 
on Christian vocations in our church we 
didn’t know how to go about our job. We 
feel now that we have made a start. 

Jupitrn Dunne tt, director of Chris- 

tian education 
Sioux Falls, §.D. 


First Church, 





The catalog of a Methodist college is center of interest for young folks at a party 
sponsored by Christian vocations committee of First Church, Sioux Falls, S.D. 
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These are dates to keep before your church planning 
conference as it works on objectives and program for the 
year ahead. 


Imaginative leaders will see opportunities for many 
worthwhile program events not listed here; at the same 
time, not all the events in this list are mandatory. Those 
established by General Conference for all Methodists are 
marked with the symbol * . 


While all commissions and committees will find this 
calendar useful, it will be of special value to the official 


board as it supervises the total program of the church. 


General Agencies 
Providing Resources 


Purpose of the 
Observance 





Commission on 
Christian Social Re- 
lations; Committee 
on Social and 
Economic Relations 


Board of Social and 
Economic Relations; 
National Council 
of Churches 


To express the con- 
cern of the church 
for laboring people 
and to stimulate in- 
terest in their 
problems 





Commission on Edu- 
cation; Church School 
officers 


Board of Education 


To emphasize the im- 
portance of Chris- 
tian education 





Commission on Educa- 
tion; Commission on 
Missions 


Commission on Promo- 
tion and Cultivation 


To educate church and 
church-school members 
about the work done 
through World Service 
and to provide an 
opportunity for giving 


Purpose of Offer- Discipline 
ing (if one is des- Reference 
ignated by Gen’! 

Conference) 

To support work of 9250.2 
Conference Boards of 

Education 

For World Service 7250.1 


and annual conference 
benevolences 





Commission on Edu- 
cation 


Board of Education; 
National Council 
of Churches 


To create interest in 
Christian education 





Date Observance 
Symbol @¢ 
indicates 
authoriza- 
tion by 
General 
Conference 
1959 
Sept. 6 Labor Sunday 
* September Church 
(any Sun- School 
day, or as Rally Day 
conference 
directs) 
* Sept, 27 World Service 
Sunday 
Sept. 27- Christian 
Oct. 4 Education 
Week 
* Oct. 4 World-wide 
Communion 
Sunday 


JUNE 1959 


Commission on Stew- 
ardship and Finance; 
Commission on Wor- 
ship; Commission on 
Membership and 
Evangelism 


Commission on Promo- 
tion and Cultivation; 
Commission on Chap- 
lains; Commission on 
Camp Activities; 
Methodist Committee 
for Overseas Relief; 
Board of Evangelism 


To symbolize the 
world fellowship of 
Christians 


Fellowship of suffering 1763 
and Service (half to 

Methodist Committee 

for Overseas Relief; 

one-fourth to Com- 

mission on Chaplains; 

one-fourth to Com- 

mission on Camp 

Activities) 
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Date 


Symbol ¢ 
indicates 
authoriza- 
tion by 
General 
Conference 


* Oct. 18 


Oct. 18-25 


Oct. 24-30 


Oct. 31 


* Nov. 22 


Nov. 26- 
Dec. 25 


Nov. 29- 
Dec. 25 


Observance 


Local church units 
concerned with 
planning 


General Agencies 
Providing Resources 


Purpose of the 
Observance 


$ 





Laymen’s 
Day 


Lay leader; Metho- 
dist Men 


Board of Lay Activi- 
ties; United Church 
Men 


To recognize the role 
of laymen in the 
church and encourage 
greater participation 





United 
Nations Week 


Commission on 
Christian Social Re- 
lations; Committee 
on World Peace 


Board of World 
Peace 


To increase under- 
standing of the 
United Nations 





Week of 
Prayer and 
Self-Denial 


Woman's Society of 
Christian Service 


Woman's Division of 
Christian Service 


To foster spiritual 
growth of Methodist 
women through 
prayer and medita- 
tion and to provide 
prayer and support 
for mission projects 





World Service 
Sunday 


See Sept. 


27 entry 





Reformation 
Day 


Commission on 
Membership and 
Evangelism 


Board of Evan- 
gelism 


To witness to the 
fundamental princi- 
ples of the Protestant 
faith 





World Order 
Sunday 


Commission on 
Christian Social 
Relations; Committee 
on World Peace 


Board of World Peace 


To stimulate Metho- 
dists to think of 
problems of world 
order in Christian 
terms 


Purpose of Offer- Discipline 
ing (if one is des- Reference 
ignated by Gen’! 
Conference) 
11493 
1296.2 





World Service 
Sunday 


See Sept. 27 entry 





Thanksgiving- 
to-Christmas 
Bible-reading 
program 


Committee on Good 
Literature; Commis- 
sion on Membership 
and Evangelism 


American Bible 
Society; Board of 
Evangelism 


To encourage daily 
Bible reading 





Christmas for 
Christ em- 
phasis 


Commission on 
Christian Social 
Relations; Commit- 
tee on Temperance; 
Commission on 
Membership and 
Evangelism 


Board of Temper- 
ance; Board of 
Evangelism 


To prompt a Chris- 
tian observance of 
Christmas 


& 
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Date 


Symbol ¢ 
indicates 
authoriza- 


tion 


by 


General 
Conference 


* Dec 


* Dec. 


* Dec. 


.6 


13 


27 


. 


, at 


1960 


January 
to Easter 


Jan. 


Jan 


* Jan. 


. 3-10 


. 17-23 


24 


Observance 


Local church units 
concerned with 
planning 


General Agencies 
Providing Resources 


Purpose of the « 
Observance 


Purpose of Offer- 
ing (if one is des- 


ignated by Gen’! 
Conference) 


Discipline 
Reference 





Commitment 
Day 


Commission on Chris- 
tian Social Rela- 
tions; Committee on 
Temperance 


Board of Temperance 


To enlist Methodists 
to commit themselves 
to personal abstinence 
and to work for 
solution of alcohol 
problems 


91528 & 
1278.3 





Universal 
Bible Sunday 


Committee on Good 
Literature 


American Bible 
Society 


To call attention to 
the place of the Bible 
in the Christian faith 
and give information 
on the work of the 
American Bible Society 


1296.2 





World Service 
Sunday 


See Sept. 


27 entry 





Student 
Recognition 
Day 


Commission on 
Education 


Board of Education 


To recognize college 
students of the 
church 


1296.2 





Watch Night 


Commission on 
Membership and 
Evangelism; Com- 
mission on Education 


Board of Evangelism; 
Board of Education 


To begin the year 
with prayer and con- 
secration 





Church 
Attendance 
Evangelism 


Commission on 
Membership and 
Evangelism 


Board of Evangelism 


Evangelism through 
fostering church at- 
tendance 





Coverant 
Sunday 


Commission on 
Membership and 
Evangelism 


Board of Evangelism 


A time of personal 
dedication is a tra- 
dition begun by 
John Wesley 





Universal 
Week of 
Prayer 


Interested groups 


National Council of 
Churches 


To emphasize prayer 
through interde- 
nominational 
meetings 





Church and 


Economic Life 


Week 


Commission on 
Christian Social Re- 
lations; Committee 
on Social and Eco- 
nomic Relations 


Board of Social and 
Economic Relations; 
National Council of 
Churches 


To stress need for 
building Christian 
principles into 
economic relations 
and decisions 





World Service 
Sunday 


JUNE 1959 


See Sept. 


27 entry 
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Date 


Symbol @ 
indicates 
authoriza- 
tion by 
General 
Conference 


Feb. 14 


Feb. 28 


Feb. 28- 
Mar. 6 


Mar. 4 


Apr. 24 


Apr. 24 


May 22 


May 1 


May 1-8 


Observance 


Local church units 
concerned with 
planning 


General Agencies 
Providing Resources 


Purpose of the 
Observance 


Purpose of Offer- 
ing (if one is des- 
ignated by Gen’! 
Cenference) 


Discipline 
Reference 





Race Relations 
Sunday 


Commission on Educa- 
tion; Commission on 
Christian Social Re- 
lations; Committee on 
Social and Economic 
Relations 


Board of Education; 
Board of Social and 
Economic Relations 


To create better un- 
derstanding among 
races and inform 
Methodists about the 
church’s schools serv- 
ing Negroes 


For schools serving 
Negroes 


1250.3 





World Service 
Sunday 


See Sept. 28 entry 





Week of 
Dedication and 
Week of 
Evangelism 


Commission on 
Membership and 





9 ; Commis- 
sion on Missions; 
Commission on Wor- 
ship; Woman's Society 
of Christian Service; 
lay leader; Methodist 
Men 


Commission on Pro- 
motion and Cultiva- 
tion; Board of 
Evangelism 


To lead Methodists 

to a personal rededi- 
cation of their lives; 
to win others to Christ 
and the church 


For Crusade Scholar- 
ships and for emer- 
gency projects in 
overseas relief, world 
missions and national 
missions 


1760.1 





World Day of 
Prayer 


Woman’s Society of 
Christian Service; 
Commission on 
Membership and 
Evangelism 


United Church 
Women; Board of 
Evangelism 


To link Christian 
women of the world 
in a bond of prayer; 
also a part of the 
Week of Dedication 





World Service 
Sunday 


See Sept. 28 entry 





National 
Christian Col- 
lege Day 


Commission on Edu- 
cation 


Board of Education; 
National Council of 


Churches 


To interpret Chris. 
tian colleges to 
the church and the 
general public 





World Service 
Sunday 


See Sept. 28 entry 





Rural Life 
Sunday 


Commission on Mis- 
sions; Commission on 
Christian Social 
Relations 


Department of Town 
and Country Work, 
Board of Missions; 

National Council of 
Churches; Board of 
Social and Economic 
Relations 


To pay tribute to 
the rural church and 
strengthen its work; 
to study problems of 
rural life from a 
Christian viewpoint 


1296.3 





Children’s 
Day 


Commission on Educa- 
tion 


Board of Education 


To emphasize respon- 
sibility of the church 

for Christian nurture 

of our children 


1250.6 





National 
Family Week 


Commission on Educa- 
tion 


Board of Education; 
Board of Evangelism 


To focus attention on 
the Christian home 


250.5 
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Date Observance Local church units General Agencies Purpose of the Discipline 
Symbol @ concerned with Providing Resources Observance ing (if one is des- Reference 
indicates planning ignated by Gen’! 
authoriza- Conference) 
tion by 
General 
Conference 
May 22 Aldersgate Commission on Board of Evangelism To recall Wesley’s 
Sunday Membership and heart-warming expe- 
Evangelism rience and lead men 
to a comparable 
experience 
* May 22 World Service See Sept. 27 entry 
Sunday 
June 5 Pentecost Commission on Board of Evangelism; To commemorate the 
Membership and World Council of descent of the Holy 
Evangelism Churches Spirit at Pentecost 
and evangelize men 
and women 
* June 12 Methodist Commission on Educa- Board of Education To emphasize Chris- For student loans 9251.4 
Student Day tion tian higher education and Methodist scholar- 
ships 
* June 26 World Service See Sept. 27 entry 
Sunday 
* July 24 World Service See Sept. 27 entry 
Sunday 
* Aug. 28 World Service See Sept. 27 entry 
Sunday 
UNDATED OBSERVANCES 
° Hospitals and Committee on Hospi- Board of Hospitals To stimulate interest For hospitals and 91559.1 
Homes Week, tals and Homes; in- and Homes in Methodist hospitals homes work, as di- 
beginning with terested groups and homes and en- rected by the annual 
Golden Cross courage Golden Cross conference 
Sunday giving 
¢ Retired Minis- | Commission on Board of Pensions To honor retired min- 71610.6 
ter’s Day Stewardship and Fi- isters and their wives 
nance; interested and widows and rec- 
groups ognize the church’s 
obligation for their 
support 
Thankoffering © Woman’s Society of Woman's Division of To express gratitude 
Sunday Christian Service Christian Service to God through gifts 
for missions 
JUNE 1959 63 
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Date Observance Local church units General Agencies Purpose of the Purpose of Offer- Discipline 
Symbol @ concerned with Providing Resources Observance ing (if one is des- Reference 
ee planning ignated by Gen’! 
ne yo . Conference) 
General 
Conference 
CHURCHWIDE FINANCIAL INTERESTS NOT RELATED TO SPECIAL DAYS 
° Advance Commission on Mis- Commission on Promo- To permit churches Financing is arranged %759& 
Specials sions; Commission on tion and Cultivation; to support personally by each church 9257.5 
Stewardship and Board of Missions; specific missionaries 
Finance Methodist Committee or missions and relief 
for Overseas Relief projects 
° Methodist Commission on Stew- Commission on Promo- To make a Christian Financing of its con- 1764 
Television ardship and Finance; tion and Cultivation; witness through tele- tribution is arranged 
Ministry TV Committee; in- Television, Radio and vision by each church or 
terested groups Film Commission at direction of the 
annual conference 
¢ Emphasis on Commission on Educa- General Conference To strengthen rela- Official goals are $1 12018, 
Christian tion Commission on Chris- tionships between the per year per member especially 
Higher Educa- tian Higher Education church and its schools, for church-related 3c 
tion colleges and Wesley colleges and 30¢ per 
Foundations, and to year per member for 
stimulate more ade- Wesley Foundations 
quate support for 
these institutions a 
¢ Communion Commission on Stew- MCOR, Commission To reach out through At least a portion of 1763 
Offering ardship and Finance; on Chaplains, Com- chennels of overseas each communion of- 


Commission on Wor- 
ship; Commission on 
Missions 


mission on Camp 
Activities 


relief and service to 
men in armed forces 


fering is requested for 
the Fellowship of 
Suffering and Service 











esoad 


ADDRESSES OF AGENCIES SUPPLYING PROGRAM RESOURCES 


as mentioned in chart 


American Bible Society 
450 Park Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 


Board of World Peace 
740 Rush St., Chcago 11, Ill. 


Commission on Camp Activities 


Board of Education 
100 Maryland Ave. NE, Washington 2, D.C. 


PO Box 871, Nashville 2, Tenn. 


Commission on Chaplains 


Board of Evangelism 100 Maryland Ave. NE, Washington 2, D.C. 


1908 Grand Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 
Commission on Christian Higher Education 
Board of Hospitals and Homes PO Box 871, Nashville 2, Tenn. 
740 Rush St., Chicago 11, Ill. 
Commission on Promotion and Cultivation 
740 Rush St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


Methodist Committee for Overseas Relief 
150 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N.Y. 


National Council of the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. 
297 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 


Television, Radio and Film Commission 
1525 McGavock St., Nashville 3, Tenn. 


World Council of Churches, U.S.A. Office 
156 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 


Board of Lay Activities 
740 Rush St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


Board of Missions, Joint Section of Education and Cultivation 
150 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N.Y. 


Board of Pensions 
740 Rush St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


Board of Social and Economic Relations eo 
740 Rush St., Chicago 11, Ill. 

(For a complete directory of Methodist agencies, see the Discipline, 
72101 -67) 


Board of Temperance 
100 Maryland Ave. NE, Washington 2, D.C. 
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OFFER ENDS 
August 31, 1959 


all & books 
5.2.00 


YOU ARE IMPORTANT, by Roy L. Smith. Fifty-six 
“Little Lessons in Spiritual Efficiency.” A book of helpful 
and practical ways of being positive at times of discourage- 
ment and disappointment. 120 pages. 


MEDITATIONS FROM A PRISON CELL, by F. Olin 
Stockwell. Read in this book the deeply inspired and richly 
developed meditations by a missionary who writes from a 
prison cell in Red China. 112 pages. 


LEARNING THE VOCABULARY OF GOD, by Frank 
C. Laubach. This book contains portions of the author’s 
spiritual diary. 88 pages. 


A LAYMAN’S GUIDE TO OUR LORD’S PRAYER, by 
Kendrick Strong. A fresh, new interpretation of the greatest 
of all prayers. 80 pages. 


SIX 20TH CENTURY MYSTICS, by G. Ernest Thomas. 
The prayer habits and the spiritual richness of the lives of 
six 20th century mystics: Glenn Clark, Peter Marshall, 
Frank C. Laubach, Rufus Jones, Albert Schweitzer, and 
Dietrich Bonhoeffer. 63 pages. 


ALONE WITH GOD, by Grover C. Emmons. An inspiring 
prayer for each day of the year by the first editor of THE 
UPPER ROOM. 96 pages. 


THE DEVOUT LIFE, Thomas S. Kepler, editor. Selections 
from the devotional classics by outstanding early Christians: 
Francis de Sales, the anonymous writer of Theologia Ger- 
manica, and Francis Fenelon. 88 pages. 


THE VERY THOUGHT OF THEE, Douglas V. Steere 
and J. Minton Batten, editors. Selections from the devo- 
tional writings of Bernard of Clairvaux, Jeremy Taylor, and 
Evelyn Underhill, 88 pages. 


All of the above books normally sell for 35¢ each, 3 for $1.00. 


SUMMER 
SPECIAL 





FINDING AND MEETING GOD SERIES 


The meaning of a man’s life is not what he is or does by 

himself, but his relation to God, to other people, and to 

Jesus. “Living is meeting.” In this series you find and meet 

God through the following media: 

FINDING GOD THROUGH SERVICE, by John W. 
Branscomb 

FINDING GOD WITH THE SAINTS, by Thomas S. 
Kepler 

FINDING GOD THROUGH THE FAMILY, by W. Clark 
Ellze 

FINDING GOD THROUGH PRAYER, by C. Irving Ben- 


son 

FINDING GOD THROUGH SUFFERING, by Maldwyn 
Edwards 

FINDING GOD IN THE REDEMPTIVE FELLOWSHIP, 
by D. Elton Trueblood 

FINDING GOD THROUGH SAINT PAUL, by Walter 
Russell Bowie 

MEETING GOD THROUGH AMOS, by John B. Hardie 

MEETING GOD THROUGH THE BIBLE. by Nels F. S. 
Ferré 

MEETING GOD THROUGH ISAIAH, by J. Philip Hyatt 

MEETING GOD THROUGH THE LETTER TO THE 
ROMANS, by Jackson Burns 

MEET GOD THROUGH THE BEST-LOVED CHAP- 
TERS IN THE BIBLE, by G. Ernest Thomas 

MEETING GOD THROUGH THE BEATITUDES, by 
Ernest Trice Thompson 

MEETING GOD THROUGH THE BIBLE POETS, by 
Andrew W. Blackwood 


The complete set of 14 books, $1.75. Single copy, 15¢. Eight 
copies for $1.00. 100 or more copies, 10¢ each. 


Order direct from 


Th U R 1908 Grand Avenue 
@ pper NOOM Nashville 5, Tenn. 


The Upper Room is the Devotional Literature Department of the 
General Board of Evangelism of The Methodist Church 





THE METHODIST STORY’s June covers lift up two of many con- 


cerns for program planning. Significant trend in church membership 


compared with population growth (front) is interpreted on page 8. 
Arrival of a literacy team in a village of Liberia (back) demonstrates 
the dramatic opportunities of missions in Africa—continent for study 
during 1959-60. 














